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Mrs. Clyde. 


MRS. €LYDE is forging steadfly to the front. 
It was so with the heroine of the story. 


It was so with the famous woman in whom some affect to see 
the prototype of MRS. CLYDE. 


MRS. CLYDE is already in its SIXTH Edition and has taken 
its place among the four or five best-selling books of the day. 


Not to have read MRS. CLYDE is to be behind the times. 
The Book lovers Library has just wired for 250 copies. 


THE CRITICS SAY: 

“MRS. CLYDE is worth reading. It is astrong novel of the 
material school, vigorously worded, clear in its pictures of persons and 
scenes, liberal in epigram and clever in generalization.” NEW 
YORK WORLD, 

“Tt all makes a story of exceeding interest, with now and then 
some delicious moments.,—-NEW YORK HERALD. 

MRS. CLYDE, by JuLien Gorpon, author of ‘‘A Puritan Pagan.” 
One Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


NOTE: Ten of the best-selling books of 1900 are [given by a literary journal 
in their order of popularity. DAVID HARUM heads the list. 
















FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TELEPHONE: Two-one-one-three, 18th St. 
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By MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 








EDITION CLOTH, 12mo. $1.50 





*‘ A most ingenious plot, with a pretty girl for the stake, while the Church as represented by 
the Archbishop, and Love in the person of a hearty and desirable young man, contend in a fair 
field and without favor.”—The Interior. 





At all Booksellers, Sent Direct if Desired 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS @ CO., Publishers 
141 East 25th Street, r F ‘ New York. 








The Unconscious Mind 


A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 


Hand Book of Medisal Gymnastics 


By Anpvers Winks, M.D., Lecturer in Medical 


sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
munstios and Ortho at the Royal Carolean : s 

Medico Surgical Institu kholm, ‘The princi- 8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00. 
ples and application of Swedish gym D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘‘ Parents, 
also treating of massage and ortho with teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
Gantort tions of many cases of illness hel or lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
pea er ic treatment. Ilust with this theory which pre eT its peeess “ag upon the 
haltet tone engravings. 8vo, Cloth. Price, $3.00. <ez_ Boeegpyees oF th, mind, and 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., N. Y. 














FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs.. NEW YORK. 
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One Night to 
Denver 




















CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


(CoLorapo SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 
every morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next 
afternoon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all meals in 
dining cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p.m. 
daily. All agents sell tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. New book— Colorado Illuas- 
trated — mailed on receipt of nat cents postage 
y W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE AND THE ORIENT. 


Will sail July 3, 1901, for the Old World, Mey 
Ireland, Scotland, England, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt. Accommodation limited— 
strictly first-class—personally conducted. Write 
at once for information to 

ELIZABETH A. REDFORD, 


111 North Vine Street, - - Nashville, Tenn. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 
oo 20th Year. Including NORWAY, RUSSIA, 
and MEDITERRANEAN. Select parties, 
#o%,* nme reasonable. Conducted by 
. & MRS. H. 8. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
EURO! E« erative Features. ($100.00 
Rebate secured last year by 


one yee $5.00 for a name if secured for our Tours. 
list of aoe rte friends to C. W. WILLIAMS, Sec’y, 
81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. Naylor’s Co-operative Tours 




















Special Educational Advan- 
tages. Beneficial Co-op- 








Clark’s $250 Excursion to Europe by specially chartered 
steamer City of Rome, 8,415 tons, June 29, with attrac- 
tive $70 side trip to Rhine, Germany, Switzerland ; $100 
Italy extension. May and June excursions via Gibral- 
tar, Naples. Unequaled advantages. F.C. CLARK, 
lll "Broadway, New York. 





Pn ae EUROPE & PALESTINE, visiting Gib- 

raltar, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, England, Scotland, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Greece. Personally conducted by Prof. C. Thur- 
wanger, 45 Pierce Building, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Lessons in Law for Women 


By Judge Walter S. Cox 
12mo, special binding, $1.50 

The author in his profession has been often im- 
pressed with the helplessness of women in matters 
of business, their liability to be imposed upon, and 
their entire ignorance of the simplest rules and 
principles of law, and in a little book of about 350 
pages, which he calls a primer, undertakes to explain 
the fundamental and general — of the law as 
to the property holdings and business dealings in 
which women can be expected to have an interest. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
BRENTANO’S, ~ New York 


SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST BEARING 
INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 


4,5 and 6 Per Cent. Interest 
FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 


Railroad and other Stocks of known value, 
Better than real estate mortgages, Savings Banks or 
Building and Loan Associations as investments, I 
furnish bonds or stocks of the highest grade only, in 
amounts to suit. Ban particulars will be furnished 
for the asking. Bank references given. 


CHARLES C. ADSIT 


212 La Sallie Street, CHICAG 


THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 


“It is a great book of a great epoch.” 
‘3 . —Edwin Markham. 
“*It is a clarion call to a higher civilization.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
12MO, CLOTH. 75 CENTS, POSTPAID 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl., N. ¥. 
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Dr. W. H. Vail, cf St. Louis, Mo., writes: 

** I was called to a patient suffering from 
Rheumatism in the lower |:mbs, which were 
very sore and stiff. He was nearly wild 
with pain when I arrived. This was the 
fourth attack he had had in the present year. 
I placed him at once on Tartarlithine, and in 
twenty-four hours the pain was markedly 
abated. Three days later the soreness had 
disappeared and he could make use cf his 
limbs quite well. I ordered him to continue 
the treatment for ten days longer in order 
to prevent a relapse. He did so, and has 
had no recurrence of the trouble.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 
Ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 


Tartarlithine is sold by all druggists, or will 
es — post-paid by mail. Price, $1.00 per 
ottie. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO.; 
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“We Were Not Disturbed All Night.” 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene 
for their children with Whooping (‘ough or Croup. 
The record of twenty years shows the great curative 
and preventative power of Cresolene tor Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, 
and other contagious diseases. Recent tests made at 
the Yale Pathological Laboratory proves that vapor- 
ized Cresolene kills the germs of diphtheria. Send for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials, Sold by all 
druggists 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fniton St.. New York. 

















Spiritual Knowing 
or Bible Sunshine 


By THEODORE F. SEWARD 
Author of ** The School of Life,” “ Don’t Worry: 
or the Scientific Law of Happiness.” etc. 


The book is full of Mr. Seward’s characteristic 
Spiritual thought, joyous faith, and triumphant 
optimism. His conception of the Gospel makes 
it indeed «‘ good news.”’ I doubt not that many 
a sad soul will be brightened by this ‘ Bible 
Sunshine "—Philip 8S. Moxom, D.D., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


It is full of inspiring thoughts.—Prof. John 
Fiske, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 


This isa bright and attractive presentation of 
the subject. Every page attests his sinceritv and 
love for all mankind.—Charles Carroll Bon- 
ney, LL. D., Chicago, Ill. 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. 
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The Youth’s 
Companion 


at the yearly price of $1.75 
costs the subscriber only 


33 Cents a Week 


yet each weelk’s issue has 
four to six capital stories 
and an infinite variety of 
other reading. It costs but 


145 Cents a Month 


yet the four or five issues 
a month give three times as 
much reading as any of 
the monthly magazines. | 





















HE Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson; 

Bradford Torrey, Eva Wilder Brodhead, Seamus 

McManus, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Jack London, 
George Manviile Fenn and a notable group of American 
Writers of Short Stories will contribute to the four March 
issues of The Youth’s Companion. These four numbers will 
contain eight important special articles and twenty short ., 
stories, besides poetry, good anecdotes and notes on current 
events and science. Any one of these issues will be sent 
free upon request, or any three for ten cents. = 











THZ YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















Physicians declare that no water is pure or safe to drink unl 
distilled. Filtering Simply Clears— Does Not Purify. Boiled 
TER water is full of dead germs, etc.—more poisonous than before. Water from wells, 
WA SS SSRLM cisterns, hydrants and streams kills 250,000 people annually, Causes 500,000 cases 
of Dyspepsia, Stomach and Bowel troubles, Kidney and Bladder diseases, Gravel, 
Constipation, all kinds of fevers—Typhoid, Yellow, Lung and Malaria; also 
Rheumatism, Women’s ills, Blood diseases, etc. Investigate, and you'll find 

SAFETY LIES ONLY IN DISTILLATION of all drinking water, 
before using. Potliag or filtering are merely subterfuges of no value. 
EVERY FAMILY can now, without extra expense or trouble, distill 
their drinking water (the only knowm method for making it abse- 
lute e, pure, delicious, and removing all impurities) by using the 


“PURITAN” “ivyonase” WATER STILL 


i 
A new remarkable device. So simple a child can operate. 22,000 already sold. 
ee PCustomers delighted. Entirely different and far superior to any filter. 
= Simply set it over your cook stove, gasoline or gas stove, fill with any 
BOILING- WATER fy kind of water and let it boil. Clouds of steam are drawn into dome, aerated 
» with oxygen, and condensed, furnishing plenty of pure distilled 
: drinking water for family use, clear as crystal, soft, sparkling and 
delicious. All impurities, soil, fever and disease germs, alkali, lime and other health-wrecking min- 
erals left in the | water at bottom of still. Use distilled water 10 days and you'll be astonished at the 
improvement in your health, feelings and complexion. Prolongs life, prevents disease and we guarantee 
it to care or benefit every ailment. DISTILLED is the only safe water for families, infants, children, 
invalids, athletese—Endorsed by best Praotans and the famous Ralston Health Club (11,000,000 
members)—used exclusively in the U.S. Navy. Invaluable for Tourists, Surgeons and all Ralston- 
ites. ALL READERS should have one of these Remarkable Stills. They are well and durably made to 
last for years. Ready for use when received. Style No. 7, Price, $5.00; Style No. 9, 88.00. Sent 
anywhere with Plain Directions, s0 anyone can operate, upon receipt of Money Order, Draft, Check or Reg- 
istered Letter. Order by Mailtoday. You can’t be disappointed. for we are reliable old firm. Capital 
$100,000.00. Ship promptly and will refand your money after 10 days use if not just as represented, 


WRITE TODAY vavisace FAP | SGsNZS ANS SALESMEN WANTED MEH AND, WOME 
Cincinnati, ©. 



























BOOK, TESTIMONIALS, &c. Harrison Mfg. Co. 358 Garrison Bidg., 
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CLASS NOW FORMING 


five readers of the 


Literary Digest 


to learn a foreign language for BUSINESS or SOCIAL purposes, and the out- 
lay is so modest (about three cents a day) that none should neglect to accept 
this proposition. 

By special arrangement 75 Scholarships in the class now being formed by The 
International College of Languages have been reserved for DicEsT readers, and as 
the advantages offered for this class are important, those interested should read this an- 
nouncement carefully and act promptly. 












The International College of Languages 


is recognized as the most successful of Home-Teaching Institutions. 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


is conceded to be not only the most complete system, but the easiest to learn, His system 
has the endorsement of over three-quarters of a million students and of the best-known 
teachers of every civilized country. 






** Destined to create an entire revolution in the study and teaching of foreign languages.” —THr Revirw 
oF Revigws, London and New York. 


** Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal is now the foremost practical educator in the world in the department of 


languages, and if an acquisition of French, German, or Spanish is desired, the surest way of its accomplishment 
is to seek the assistance of this noted instructor.’’—CHARLES Francts ADAMS, Boston. 


Advantages of this Special Class. 


You receive full instruction and all your exercises are examined and corrected free of 
charge under the personal supervision of the greatest language teacher, Dr. Richard S. 






75 Scholarships 


offers an exceptional opportunity for Seventy- 











| READY SOON 





For Charlie's Sake 


AND OTHER 
Lyrics and Ballads 











T last our veteran balladist, who 
has done so much for other 
poets’ work, binds up the au- 

tumnal harvest of his own. There 
are more prolific makers, but as sure- 
ly as quality, not volume, is the test 
of poesy, the author of ‘‘ The Fight at 
the San Jacinto,’’ ‘‘ Stonewall Jack- 
son’s Way,” and ‘For Charlie’s 
Sake’’ will long be remembered. 
EpMuUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


List of the Lyrics and Ballads 
For Charlie’s Sake Theodora 


The Maryland Lotos 
Battalion The Three Graces 
The Joiners One Year More 
Theodosia Burr The Christmas 
Reid at Fayal Child 
The Fight at the A Song for a Lamb 
San Jacinto In Martial Manner 
Stonewall Jack- A Ballad of Injin 
son's Way Ink 





Orange Boven 


Rossiter Johnson, Ph.D., LL.D.: **The 
Maryland Battalion *’ reminds me strongly 
of some of Scott’s Classic Lyrics. I like 
the re poem ‘‘ For Charlie’s Sake” 
.. ..I1 think it superior even to Emer- 
son’s famous ‘‘ Threnody.” 

Charles Henry Webb (‘* John Paul”) 
There is a charming old-time flavor about 
the verse, and one recognizes the same sub- 
— of touch that many years ago put 
Michelet’s elusive and difficult French 
into such exquisite English. 

Clinton Scollard, author of ‘Under 
Summer Skies,’ Songs of Sunrise Lands,”’ 
“Old and New World Lyrics,” etc. ... 
It was with a thrill of sincere pleasure that 
I noted a few weeks ago an announcement 







of his book. To say aught of ‘‘Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way,”’ a lyric that has madefor 
itself so sure a place in our literature, 
were perhaps, gratuitous. But over the 
ringing ‘“‘ Fight at the San Jacinto,” the 
swinging ‘‘ Maryland Battalion.” the stur- 
dy “Reid at Fayal,’’ one may be per- 
mitted to wax enthusiastic. 


Rosenthal. The studies are so arranged as to only occupy spare time, 





How to Apply for 
Membership. 


Fill out, sign, and forward to the Col- 


MEMBERSHIP COUPON. 


International College of Languages, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please enroll my name jor a 


















: : ; LITERARY DIGEST membershi~. Send me certifi- 
ha Rage np 4 Te eg = rae wey cate and the ten (10) text books for the 
one dollar, and the certificate of mem CRE | ‘ i — 
ship, complete set of ten text books for language, together with instructions of how to begin my 
the tan uage desired, together with full studies. I agree to pay $1.00 a month for five months, thus 

aa ; paying for my full course. 


By John Williamson Palmer 
PUBLISHED BY 










ins ‘ons of how to begin your studies, 
will be forwarded, delivery charges pre- 
































; Name Funk @ Wagnalls Co., New York 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE Street address ; 

OF LANGUAGES, is co PRICE, $1.00 
Park Row Building . New York, N. Y. 
































INSPIRATIONS TO MANHOOD IN 











4, abi, THE 20TH CENTURY 
- ze »)) Twentieth Century Knighthood 
.f A \ y~>™ LU ee Vo By LOVIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 
oa SE nis meee staan a 
brighitl 


eS” RS NS 
in Ahouse where 
abolishes dirt, buf Ditt 
and despair are close of kin=Try iin 
your next house-cleaning ‘WS 


The Literary World, Boston: ‘Ten short 
practical appeals to the young men of the time 
to carry into modern life the instincts and prin- 
— which made chivalry what it was in the 
middle ages, with especial emphasis on sexual 
purity, temperance, and reverence for women.” 





12mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents 








Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette P1., N. Y. 














OPIUM, DRINK 
HABITS permanently | 1877 
cured athome. No loss of 





Prof, Rice’s 
All_can Learn Music without a Teacher. A Aneys J MORPHIN 


Rapid, Correct. Notes, Chords, Accompaniments, Harmony. time from business. No relapses. Free sample and 
Established 12 Years. Sample Lesson 10 cents. (irculars -| book (in plain sealed envelope). DR. PURDY, Room 6, 

G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., M-241 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLS. Binz Bldg., Houston, Texas. 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


DIGESTS WANTE D. has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send pre- 
For back numbers of volume 1, and indexes for WHISKY and other drug habits ped the most complete treatise on the subject of Cancer and 
volumes 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 16, forwarded to us at cured in 30 


days. Sanitarium | Tumors ever published, and will refer you to persons whom 
once, we will pay 15 cents per copv. Publishers THE treatment. Book and particulars 4 
Lite 


FOR 23 YEARS _ 1900 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 




















. - we have successfully treated that were similarly afflicted. 
RARY Dicsst, 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. FREE. B. M. WOOLLEY, M.D., Atlanta, Ga. | nes w. £. BROWN @ SON, No. Adams, Mass. 
. Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. . 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
OF OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO 


LAST NOT I C “THE DIGEST” READERS 


Price Will Positively Advance after the Present Limited Edition is Exhausted 
A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 


Entire Set De- 
{ h Mill $ A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire livered on Pay- 
e I 10n range of human knowledge. y ° 


, ment of onl 
A LIBRARY s0 reliable that it has become the Balance Payable in Sixteen 


© standard of Y sh-speaking co ies 0 2 work 
Dollar Library standard of all English-speaking countries of the world. Monthly Payments. of $2.50 


A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily be- 
fore you complete knowledge of every subject. Each. cad cal J ca 


peedia Britannica 
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this is the only reprint 
Remember published in the world 30 Superb Single Volumes. 
that is not altered, mutilated or abridged in 
some way. 






































































That it is absolutely complete, containing Special Offer $35.00 for Cash 
every one of the 8,000 illustrations, 700 
maps, 25,000 articles and 250,000 index or $41.00 on Monthly Pay- 
references found in the original, and at less ments. Regular Price, $60.00. 
than one-half the price. .°. ... 0°.) .%.o’ 
Far More Valuab’e to Americans than the What Is Thought of It. ma We Employ No Agents, 
‘Aiti os wai Tr a Readies a. eee fe give to otir subscribers all the discount that other 
English Edition, The Encyc lope dia has hee nm rece ived and is ve 7 satis- publishers give Beery aemean This po am a 4 “ea 
The English edition contains no information later than factory. _ANDREW E. LEE, Governor South Dakota, | ving to our customers. 
1890. It contains no biographies of living individuals, no | ‘Your reprint is equal to the original, in fact I traded Bindings. 
bio: phies of such men aS Bismarck, Gladstone, Grant, | off my original edition and secured the reprint.” H. E. The volumes are handsomely and durably bound in 
Blain ; they all being alive when the Britannica was | VEEMER, Chief Justice Supreme Court, lowa. genuine silk-cloth binding, doubie-hinged, and printed on 
ern Shl “T thought it might he poorly printed and tawdrily high-grade book paper. 
All these and thousands of articles on Science, Art, bound. Iam consequently much pleased with it.” NOTE, A large discount willalso be given on the more 
Se —_ —— to ee Prof. G. H. PALMER, Harvard College. expensive binding. 
. erica uppiement, the work 0 ‘ y NO RISK. The set may be returned to usin ten days, 
a A ca é , THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA if not satisfactory, and the money refunded. y 
rings the entire work down to date, having articles | isthe standard of all English-speaking countries of the Send @1.00 now and take advantage of this splendid 
ym RS ——— oe eo, Beant: world. chance to secure this unrivaled fund of universal knowl- 
ee ae GREATEST GENERAL HISTORY. edge. Mail This Coupon Today. 
Thus, with our supplemental volumes, the Britannica GREATEST SCIENTIFIC WORK. é - er ; 
becomes the latest as well as the greatest. GREATEST THEOLOGICAL WORK. Henry G. Allen & Co., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Consider the advantage of a family whieh has GREATEST BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. a Fong ted ~ —_— aerators of — 
Chene volumes over one which has not, or which has a GREATEST ART WORK, . —_ allée nee endow UA 00 as i ~ va get Ay 
Clopeeti ee Wr arr olume, unreliable, so-called ency. | GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL WORK. | | send full particulars, and if found satistactory, 1 will 
children, here it is close at hand, and above all it is reliable. Every article upon these and every other subject is order a set, otherwise the money to be refunded to me. 
he members of the family become accustomed to refer | treate coeavey? by the greatest known specialist, hence 
to its pages; in a few years they possess a fund of knowl- | every article is the best, most reliable and satisfactory 
edge worth many times the pricé of the work. that the whole world can furnish. 















PUBLISHERS, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE, 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., NEW YORK 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary DiGcEsT are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Send for Program 





WILL YOU GO TO EUROPE THIS SUMMER 
WITH THE LITERARY DIGEST PARTY? 


A Splendid Tour has been arranged exclusive- 

ly for LirERaRy Dicesrt readers and their friends. 
A beautiful illustrated program of the tour giving com- 
plete details and all necessary information will be sent 
to any reader of THE Lirerary Dicsst free on receipt 
of the inquiry blank below. The same tour was taken, 
under the same management, last Summer, by a party 
of 115 persons. All were greatly delighted. Last 
week we printed letters from some of them. Below pk as ; 
are a few from others of the party. Read them. ZURICH 









All Expense is Included in the price of the 

tour. There will be no extra charges for meals, 
traveling fees, or fees for visiting sights mentioned; 
no fees at hotels, no fees for porters, no tips, no trans- 
ferexpenses. Carriage rides are included in the vari- 
ous cities wherever mentioned in the program, and the 
numerous incidental expenses which are constantly 
occurring are foreseen and included in the program. 
— we) The services of experienced conductors and business 
IN THE ALPS > managers are also included. 


Bverything High Class. Every 
important detail will be carried out 


in a liberal and high-class manner, and all 
things necessary to the comfort of the 
party are anticipated, provided for, and 
included. The Atlantic steamers are high- 
class; the hotels selected are invariably 
good, and in many instances the very high- 
est class; the railway travel will be second- 
class, the almost universal mode of railway 
travel among the better classes in Europe. 










Ay 
ros» Rr <.. 
THE LOUVRE, PARIS 


A BIG PARTY TOOK THIS GRAND TRIP LAST SUMMER 
AND CAME HOME HAPPY. 


Rev. William Ashmead Schaeffer, D.D., Germantown, Phila., 
an old European traveler, writes: *‘‘lf the party of 1901 are as well 
conducted and have as enjoyable and profitable trip as we had in 
the one of 1900, I am sure they will all come home as we have done, 
with only pleasant recollections, and a keen desire to.again cross 
the Atlantic and see the sights of the Old Countries.” 


Captain R. W. Steele, South Orange, N. J., writes: ‘‘ We look 
back with so much pleasure to our Tour. Even the accommoda- 
tions at the hotels, carriages, etc., were more than we anticipated.” 


Dr. William L. Off, 323 South 20th Street, Philadelphia, writes : 
‘*T take pleasure in certifying to the complete and thorough manner 
P , in which the tour [in the summer of 1900] was conducted. Toall those 
oR ae ames SS contemplating a trip through Europe, and wishing to be free from all 

FALLS OF THE RHINE tesponsibility, I have no hesitancy in recommending Gaze's Tours.” 


a 


ecure Membership Now, Lirerary DIGEsT 
readers are now booking for this tour. It is advan- 
tageous to secure membership early. Send for program. 





Sign and Send this Inquiry Blank Now 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen :-—Please send me full particulars and descriptive 

matter concerning the LITERARY DIGEST EUROPEAN 

TOUR for rgor. 


NAME............. shit Reda deg acti Sha Shs scchen cpio IN THE ALPS 


a crcesenka State 





R. H. CR UNDEN, LL.D., 


General Manager, 














HENRY GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 1o cents. 


RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon- 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the vear. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the vear. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUR DEMANDS ON CUBA. 


HE adjournment of Congress seems to leave the question of 
the future relations of Cuba ard the United States in a 
deadlock that can be broken only by an acquiescence in the 
American demands, which the Cubans do not seem ready to 
grant, or by an extra session of Congress, which the President 
does not seem likely to convengsmiitt an.amendment tc the army 
bill Congress has authorized the President “to leave the govern- 
ment and control of the island of Cuba to its people” as soon as 
they incorporate in their constitution, or append to it, certain 
provisions that would safeguard the independence of the island 
from foreigh aggression and, among other things, permit the 
United States to “exercise the right to intervene for the preser- 
vation of Cuban independence, the maintenance of a govern- 
ment adequate for the protection of life, property, and individ- 
ual liberty, and for discharging the obligations with respect to 
Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on the United States, now 
to be assumed and undertaken by the Government of Cuba.” 
Further, the Cubans must agree “that the Isle of Pines shall be 
omitted from the proposed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the 
title thereto left to future adjustment by treaty”; and “that to 
enable the United States to maintain the independence of Cuba, 
and to protect the people thereof, as well as for its own defense, 
the Government of Cuba will sell or lease to the United States 
lands necessary for coaling or naval stations at certain specified 
points, to be agreed upon with the President of the United 
States.” 

The Cuban reply has the appearance of an unequivocal refu- 
Sal of these demands. The Constitutional Convention 
adopted a declaration that “the Government will not permit its 
territory to be used as a base of operations for war against the 
United States or against any foreign nation”; but also declares 
that “the Government of Cuba will not make a treaty or agree- 
ment with any foreign power which may compromise or limit 
the independence of Cuba, or which may permit or authorize any 


has 





power to obtain, by means of colonization or for military or na- 
val purposes, or in any other manner, any foothold or authority 
or right over any portion of Cuba.” As Congress has adjourned, 
and as the Cuban Constitutional Convention shows little or no 
sign of receding from its position, the developments of the next 
few months promise to be uncommonly interesting. In the 
mean time it is important to see what the American newspapers 
think about the matter. 


North Atlantic States. 


The Boston //era/d (Ind.) declares that “‘Congress evidently 
does not propose to keep its word, as this was pledged three 
years ago, and in thus breaking faith it is inviting an armed up- 
rising of the Cuban people. The way in which we have bungled 
affairs in the Philippine Islands is bad enough in all conscience, 
leading, as it has, to enormous sacrifices in life and treasure, 
and in discredit to our national reputation, both at home and 
abroad. But to have our holy war of liberation end in the slaugh- 
ter of those whom we started out to liberate will be one of the 
worst instances of a betrayal of exalted sentiment that the his- 
tory of the world has ever known.” The Boston 7yanscript 
(Rep.), however, thinks that “for Cuba to expect that the United 
States would let her go on her way of naturality, uncurbed or 
unguarded, would be for her to exgect the impossible. Save for 
the requirement of naval stations, which we regard as neces- 
sary, the yoke is easy and it will be for the interest of both to see 
that her burden is light. We hope Cuba will cordially agree to 
the proposal; it will be best for her to do so, and to do so 
quickly.” The Springfield Republican (Ind.) calls our demands 
“a protectorate boldly outlined-and insisted upon,” and it thinks 
that “if the Cubans should decline to grant each of these de- 
mands, they could whistle for their island.” 

In New York, Zhe Sun (Rep.) declares that our claim is only 
“a logical outcome of the Monroe doctrine, a doctrine that Cuba, 
which, so far as her native resources are concerned, will be one 
of the least defensible of the Latin-American commonwealths, 
can not afford to repudiate”; Zhe Tribune (Rep.) finds nothing 
in our demand “that denies to the Cuban people the rights and 
functions of self-government on the island”; Zhe /JourndT? of 
Commerce declares that “the universal belief among the Cubans 
that we are acting in bad faith is without a particle of excuse; it 
is unprovoked by our dealings with Cuba or anything in our his- 
tory.” The Herald (Ind.) also says that “the United States 
has a sincere regard for the welfare of that island, and no ul- 
terior purpose.” The Evening Post (Ind.), on the contrary, 
charges that “the annexation of Cuba is the goal to which the 
Administration is definitely and consciously marching,” and 74e 
World (Ind. Dem.) calls our demand “a direct repudiation of 
the nation’s pledge.” The Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind.) admits that 
our plan “is in fact a protectorate,” but declares that “it is as 
necessary as it is considerate”; while the Buffalo Exfress (Ind. 
Rep.) thinks it is a breach of faith, and says that our demands 
“are such as might properly follow a successful war waged 
against the Cubans,” and that “they are the demands of a con- 
quering, not of a liberating nation.” 

In Philadelphia Zhe Press (Rep.) believes that in our plan 
“the maximum of independence possible with safety is given to 
the island and the minimum of interference necessary for safety 
to the United States”; and 7he /nguirer (Rep.) takes a like 
view; but Zhe North American (Ind. Rep.) thinks that “the 
apparent policy of this Administration and of its leading sup- 
porters in Congress is to make demands which will/lead to revolt, 
and from revolt, it is presumed, to war and forcible annexation.” 

The Times (Dem.) coincides with this last view, and declares 
that the Administration program is “imperialism full-blown.” 
The Pittsbufg Dispfarch (Ird. Rep.) believes thwt’*‘it is impor- 
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tant to this country to gain the good will of the Cuban people,” 
and it thinks that “‘the best way to do that is to carry out in good 
faith the pledge of this Government made two years ago.” 


Chicago and the Middle West. 


In Chicago The /nter Ocean (Rep.) counts up forty-five re- 
volts and revolutions in Guatemala and San Domingo in the last 
thirty-five years, and predicts a similar state of things in Cuba 
unless we annex the island. 7he Record (Ind.), while believ- 
ing that the Cuban spirit of independence is “thoroughly com- 
mendable,” adds that “if they can not in gratitude recognize this 
country’s right to be considered a preferred friend among the 
powers, they at least should be made to understand the practical 
considerations which require it to assume authority to regulate 
international movements in its own waters.” Zhe 7imes-Her- 
ald (Rep.) declares, on the-other hand, that our claim ‘“‘embod- 
ies the principles of perfidy and bad faith,” and The Evening 
Post (Rep.) says: “The islanders have justified our confidence 
inthem. It is we who have repented and recanted. Are we too 
greedy, too selfish, to fulfil a promise made deliberately to the 
whole civilized world?” Zhe Journal (Ind.) remarks, in a sim- 
ilar vein: ““This is the sum of the exactions demanded by the 
United States Senate, which was the first to declare that ‘Cuba 
is and of right ought to be a free and independent state.’ How 
free and independent can it be, with fortifications looking down 
upon it from the Isle of Pines, and with United States naval sta- 
tions at the four corners of the island?” The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Ind. Dem.) remarks hopefully that “the United States 
has made so great sacrifices in aiding Cuba to its independence 
that its interests should be favorably considered by the new- 
born republic, and undoubtedly will be if the negotiations are 
carried on ina friendly and not in a domineering spirit”; but 
the Detroit News (Ind.) declares that ‘our demands include a 
surrender by Cuba of substantially all that constitutes national 
independence, and reduce tye island to a mere subject province 
in fact if not in name”; and, adds the same paper, “‘if this is the 
secret design of Washington, it would be more manly and more 
American to declare it openly, and reduce Cuba to a dependency 
at once.” The Detroit ree Press (Ind. Dem.) takes a similar 
view, and remarks that “it would be interesting to know when 

















UNCLE SAM: “ Son, it’ll hurt me a heap more’n it will you ef I hev to lick 
you.” 
CuBA: “ That’s no dream, if it is a chestnut.” 
—The Minneapolis Times. 


the idea of strangling the republic that this Government had 
been fostering first developed in the minds of the President and 
his advisers.” 
The South. 
The Washington Pos¢ (Ind.) declares that ‘‘to withdraw from 
Cuba before its enlightened government is assured would be far 


more dishonorable than to seize it outright and finally remove 
the problem from the arena of discussion” ; and the Washington 
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Times (Dem.) would go even farther than Congress has gone, 
and would insert in our claim “a plain declaration that Cuba is 
not to assume or exercise any war-making power without the 
consent of. this country.” The Columbia (S. C.) State (Dem.) 
calls the Administration program “a policy of infamy,” and the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.) observes that “it is not easy to 
see what right the President has to object to or Congress to de- 
bate the Cuban constitution.” The New Orleans 7zmes-Demo- 
crat (Dem.), on the other hand, thinks that “‘no serious objection” 
can be urged against any of our demands, and that “if they ap- 
pear to interfere with the right of self-government the answer is 
that they are simply precautionary measures, which will be to 
the benefit of the Cubans and can not possibly injure them.” 
The Houston Post (Dem.) believes that “we had a right to ex- 
pect gratitude, of course, from the Cubans,” but also thinks that 
“it would be wolfish and, indeed, infamous, to now turn upon 
the little island and insist upon a blanket mortgage to cover our 
account.” ° 


West of the Mississippi. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) remarks that if the 
United States had not intervened to save Cuba from Spain, “the 
very men who are now breathing threats against the United 
States, and boasting of an intention to fire on the American 
troops if American abandonment of the island does not take 
place soon, would have been garroted by Weyler before the end 
of 1898”; and it adds that the only purpose of the United States 
now is to prevent more bloodshed from internal and external 
broils, and “to protect the rights, the safety, and the interests 
of the American people.” The St. Louis Republic (Dem.), too, 
thinks that “the people of Cuba should not now allow their un- 
grounded prejudices against their savior to make them turn, 
snarling and snapping at the hand which saved them from a ty- 
rant’s rod of oppression.” The Kansas City /ourna/ (Rep.) 
believes that the Administration fully intends to keep our pledge 
of independence to Cuba, and it declares that “to abrogate that 
pledge would not only betray the Cubans, but it would vindicate 
the low suspicions and derisive prophecies of the jealous coun- 
tries abroad—prophecies which were vigorously resented in this 
country at the time they were made.” The Topeka Cafita/ 
(Rep.) considers our claims eminently just, and declares that 
the Cuban Constitutional Convention “has given an illustration 
of ignorance, ingratitude, and positive effrontery, in refusing all 
the requests of this country, that has no parallel in human his- 
tory.” The Salt Lake 7rzbune (Ind. Rep.) is hopeful that “the 
Cubans themselves will see that nothing has been intended for 
them except what was for their own good.” The Salt Lake 
Herald (Dem.), on the other hand, remarks that “if it is the 
intention of the Administration to provoke the Cubans into hos- 
tilities so we may have a plausible reason for ‘assimilating’ 
some more friendly territory, Mr. McKinley has taken exactly 
the right tack, but when trouble comes and another costly con- 
quest is on his hands, he needn’t explain that the Almighty got 
him into it or that destiny drove him toit.” “It isa bad mess,” 
the Portland Oregonian (Rep.) says, and adds: “Mr. Morgan 
is right when he says we need coaling and naval stations and 
forts along the southern coast of Cuba, but he is wrong in sup- 
posing that we can in common honesty proceed to demand them. 
Whatever exigency we are in, bad faith is no way out of it.” 
“To take the island,” declares the Tacoma Ledger (Rep.), 
“‘would be to perform an act of theft, and to stand before all the 
world as a hypocrite stripped of mask.” 





The ‘‘ Ripper” Bill a Law.—Now that the Pennsyl- 
vania “ripper” bill, discussed in these columns last week, has 
passed the legislature, its operations will be watched with inter- 
est. Senator Quay’s paper, the Philadelphia /uguirer, declares 
that “ the passage of the billis a great victory forthe people. Here- 
after they will haveeverythingintheirown hands. The /nguirer 
congratulates them upon their triumph, and it is a satisfaction 
to it to know that its efforts in behalf of good government have 
been indorsed by the legislature.” A somewhat different view 
is found in the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), which says that the 
people of Pittsburg, Allegheny, and Scranton, whose city gov- 
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ernments are overturned by this measure, ‘‘are deprived of self- 
government,” that their “ home rule is wiped out and a precedent 
made which, if it can be sustained in the courts, must prove de- 
structive of popular rights.” It is announced that the constitu- 
tionality of the law will be tested in the courts. 





A RETROSPECT OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S 
FIRST TERM. 


HE second inauguration of William McKinley as President 
of the United States gives special interest at this time to 
the record of his first term. ‘“‘He is already become one of our 
historic Presidents,” declares The Wordd’s Work (March, New 
York) ; 
time since 1868—a time of high value in the life of the republic; 
and he enters on his second period of service with a distinctly 
firmer grasp and with a heartier support of the people—in short, 
a greater man than he was four years ago, at the helm of a 
greater nation.” The same magazine presents the following 
brief summary of the most important events occurring during 
his term of office: 


“The President had not been in office two months before he 
felt called on to ask Congress for $50,000 for the relief of suffer- 
ing Americans in Cuba; and other events followed swiftly. In 
February, 1898, the Spanish minister at Washington, De Lome, 
wrote home a letter disrespectful tothe President ; he was obliged 
to resign, and almost immediately (February 15) the battle-ship 
Maine was blown up in the harbor of Havana. The people and 
our Government were patient and refused to become excited, 
but their sullen silence was ominous, and far-sighted men fore- 
saw war, and far-sighted officials began to prepare for it. In 
March Congress appropriated $50, 000, 000 to be used by the Presi- 
dent in national defense, which meant preparation at his discre- 
tion; a report of the condition of affairs in Cuba was made in the 
Senate by Senator Proctor; the naval board of investigation re- 
ported its conclusion that the J/ane was destroyed by an exter- 
nal explosion ; on April 11 the President sent a message to Con- 
gress recomménding intervention in Cuba; and on April 19 
Congress called on Spain to withdraw and authorized the Presi- 
dent to use force; and in the same month passed the war-rev- 
enue bill. Dewey’s victory of Manila Bay was won May 1; 
Sampson's victory off Santiago on July 3; Hawaii was annexed 
July 7; the peace protocol was signed August 12; Spain agreed 
to our terms of peace on November 28; and on February 6, 1899, 
the Senate ratified the treaty of peace. In the mean time (Feb- 
ruary 4, 1899) hostilities had begun at Manila between the 
Filipinos and the United States troops. We found ourselves 
bound to keep order in Cuba till the island should become self- 
governing ; and we came into the possession of Porto Rico and 
the Philippine archipelago. Events had brought a new era in 
our national life....... 

“Following fast on our troubles in the Philippine Islands came 
the grave situation in China, throughout which the conduct of our 
State Department has been not only creditable but commanding ; 
and we have gained in international standing, by a series of 
events now too recent to need recalling.” 


There have been many other important public events, contin- 
ues The Woriéd’s Work, during this “swiftly eventful” period. 
The Supreme Court declared railroad pools illegal; the Senate 
rejected the American-British arbitration treaty; the Dingley 
tariff law was enacted; and the Disarmament Conference was 
held at The Hague. In 1898 South Carolina and Louisiana, and 
in 1900 North Carolina, following the example of Mississippi, 
disfranchized the mass of the blacks by constitutional amend- 
ment. President McKinley’s term of office saw the election of 
Mr. Hanna to the Senate: the death of John Sherman and of 
Vice-President Hobart; the retirement of Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed; and the rise of Theodore Roosevelt from Assistant Secre- 
‘ary of the Navy to Vice-President. It saw also the definite 
committal of the Government to the gold basis of value. 

Of the President’s personal character The World's Work 
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“he has held the executive office at the most important © 
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says that he has not proved himself to be a man either of imagi- 
nation or of great constructive mind. 
lagged behind events,” 


“Mr. McKinley has rather 
it says, ““than seemed to lead them.” It 


continues: 


“The President has shown his independence of judgment, but 
too often too late to get the credit for it; and he has had as large 

















WHAT’S IN THE NEW BOOK? 
—The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


a degree of independence of mind perhaps as prudent men 
generally have: but his habit of feeling about in the vacancies 
of his will for a clear purpose, and of doing a thing a day late, 
has sometimes left the suggestion of the party machine. The 
public is often unfair in its judgments, but it does like a man of 
decision. The public approval which the President undoubtedly 
enjoys has, therefore, often halted just before it has reached 
the point of spontaneous enthusiasm.” 


A much more flattering estimate of Mr. McKinley's personal- 
ity is that which appears in the current issue of 7he Atlantic 
Monthly (Boston) from the pen of Henry B. F. Macfarland. 
“Even after taking from President McKinley all the achieve- 
ments of his administration that can possibly be credited to oth- 
ers,” declares this writer, “it must be admitted that he has ac- 
complished more than any of his predecessors, with possibly one 


or two exceptions.” He continues: 


“Nothing illustrates the popular misunderstanding of Mr. 
McKinley more than the astounding delusion, entertained by 
some Republicans as well as by many Democrats who do not 
know him, that he is, and has been ever since 1895, more or less 
under the influence of Senator Hanna. This sums up, in a way 
that is as unjust as is picturesque, all the notions to the effect 
that Mr. McKinley is a yielding and unstable person, without 
convictions or even opinions, that can not be changed at the 
command of a stronger man. Newspaper cartoons, which now 
have more influence than newspaper editorials, are largely re- 
sponsible for these strange beliefs, but they have been fostered 
by uninformed editors and politicians misled by deceptive ap- 
pearances and by malice. .... . 

“In point of efficiency President McKinley has no superior in 
his predecessors, and this is largely because he has treated Con- 
gress as he wanted Congress totreat him. It is also, however, 
because Congress believed in him. The personal equation was 
as important in this case as in any other. His career has kept 
him under public observation from the day when, as a boy, he 
left his simple but comfortable home in the Western Reserve to 
go to the Civil War. As he rose from private to major, and as, 


after the war, he rose from country lawyer to Representative in 
Congress, he was constantly watched, and men recorded that he 
was honest, candid, courageous, clean in speech and behavior, a 
This record, 


model son and an ideal husband. with his intelli- 
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gence and industry and his felicitous manner, has given him his 
place among public men. It is impossible to describe either 
President McKinley or his reputation without dwelling upon the 
fact that he has lived a life as nearly blameless as that of any 
public man of our history. ...... 

“Without undertaking to anticipate the judgment of posterity, 
it seems safe to say that President McKinley has had a great 
part to play, and has played it well, and that it was fortunate 
for the republic that he was at its head in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century.” 





FREEDOM OF TEACHING, AGAIN. 


OME new light is thrown upon the case of Professor Ross, of 
Stanford University, which has been fully treated in our 
pages (see Tue Lirerary Dicest for December 1 and January 
26) by the recent report of a committee of investigation appointed 
at an informal meeting held in connection with the last annual 
session of the American Economic Association at Detroit. The 
committee consists of Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
University; Prof. H. W. Farnham, of Yale University; and 
Prof. H. B. Gardner, of Brown University; and their report is 
indorsed by the following: Horace White, editor of the New 
York Evening Post ; John B. Clark, Columbia University ; Henry 
C. Adams, University of Michigan; Frank W. Taussig, Har- 
vard University ; Richard T. Ely, University of Wisconsin ; Si- 
mon N. Patten, University of Pennsylvania; Richmond Mayo- 
Smith, Columbia University ; John C. Schwab, Yale University ; 
Sidney Sherwood, Johns Hopkins University; Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Columbia University; William J. Ashley, Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Charles H. Hull, Cornell University ; Davis R. Dewey, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Henry C. Emery, Yale 
University, and Henry R. Seager, University of Pennsylvania. 
“This document will undoubtedly carry weight,” remarks the 
Chicago Evening Post, for “the impartiality of the committee 
is beyond question.” The committee finds: (1) There is no evi- 
dence to show that Professor Ross gave occasion for his dismis- 
sal by any defect in moral character. (2) There is no evidence 
to show that he gave occasion for his dismissal by incompetence. 
(3) There is no evidence to show that he gave occasion by any 
unfaithfulness in the discharge of his duties. (4) There is no 
evidence to show that in his public statement of November 14, 
1900, he violated any confidence reposed in him. On all these 
points the written testimony of President Jordan leaves no room 
for doubt. Concerning the charge (5) that Professor Ross gave 
occasion for his dismissal by remarks derogatory to Senator 
Stanford, the professor unequivocally denies that he was ever 
guilty of such impropriety. Moreover, President Jordan, in a 
letter dated November 16, himself declared, in reference to these 
charges, that he “had never heard anything of the sort before.” 
‘President Jordan also stated in May, 1go0, that Professor Ross 
“never stepped outside of the recognized rights of a professor” 
in making public his views on social and political questions. ‘The 
committee comes to the conclusion that Mrs. Stanford forced 
Professor Ross’s resignationon account of her personal antipathy 
to his views; and a quotation from a letter written by President 
Jordan to Professor Ross in June, 1900, leaves the reader to infer 
that her hostility was based ‘‘on chance matters and oditer 
dicta,” not upon the Professor’s serious work. 
In an editorial on the Ross case, the New York Evening Post 
condemns the “various pretexts, evasions, and equivocations of 


President Jordan” in most scathing terms. It declares: 


“Mrs. Stanford may, once for all, be left out of the considera- 
tion. She is doubtless a woman of excellent intentions, but ob- 
viously she is inaccessible to new ideas. Not so, however, with 
President Jordan; he has sinned against the light. Instead of 


adhering to the principles of justice and liberty which he had so 
solemnly urged‘upon Mrs. Stanford, instead of offering his own 
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resignation in defense of what he knew was the right, he gave 
way. Whether he was actuated by fear of losing his own posi- 
tion or by fear that further dispute between him and Mrs. Stan- 
ford would hurt or even destroy the university, the result is much 
the same. For the sake of a possible contingent good, he com- 
mitted a deliberate wrong. He haa had delivered into his keep- 
ing a great trust; but, forgetting that a success won through the 
violation of fundamental principles of morality is inevitably a 
disastrous failure, he was recreant to his trust. Whatever may 
have been his past services to the cause of education, whatever 
he may do in the future, the fact remains thatin the crucial test 
he has flinched.” 


When addressed by the committee, President Jordan refused 
to “enter into any circumstantial description of events leading 
to or following from Professor Ross’s dismissal.” He made the 
following statement: 


“First: Professor Ross was not dismissed on account of his 
views on Oriental immigration, nor on account of his opinions 
on any economic question. 

“Second: Professor Ross was dismissed because, in the judg- 
ment of the university authorities, he was not the proper man 
for the place he held. The responsibility for the correctness of 
this judgment belongs to the university authorities and to them 
alone. 

“Third: No ground exists for any interpretation of his dismis- 
sal reflecting on his private character, of which your letter seems 
to imply a fear. 

“Fourth: The judgment that Professor Ross was not the 
proper man for the place he held is not incompatible with my 
appreciation of many good qualities he possesses, nor with my 
wishes or efforts at any time to further his prospects. I have 
been neither ignorant of his professional shortcomings nor inap- 
preciative of his good qualities. Of such appreciation Professor 
Ross has himself adduced several expressions from my letters.” 


One of the stanchest supporters of the course pursued by 
President Jordan and the university authorities is the New York 
Tribune. It says: 


“Suppose that a professor in the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary should see fit to instruct his classes that God is a mere 
‘stream of tendency’; that there is no assurance of a future life, 
and that in any case the theory of a divine atonement for human 
faults is absurd. Would the professor asserting such proposi- 
tions and urging his pupils to accept them be dismissed, with or 
without the formality of a forced resignation? . . . Imagine the 
case of a professor of physiology at Princeton who should en- 
deavor to convince his classes, and through them the world, that 
Harvey did not make a great discovery, but a gross blunder; 
that the blood does not circulate, but remains stationary in the 
body. Would he be secured in the possession of his chair as 
long as he desired to keep it, or would he be discharged? And 
if he were discharged, would he be a martyr? Or what would 
occur if an instructor at Princeton should teach that the so-called 
law of gravitation is not a law at all, but a false assumption 
which has been carelessly accepted by a great majority of intel- 
ligent persons while natural events were all the while conclu- 
sively refuting it? Which would have to go in such a case—the 
bold teacher or freedom of teaching? Again, would a protest 
be proper and valid if a surgical instructor and demonstrator 
should advise his pupils to reject the germ theory, discard disin- 
fectants and antiseptic processes, and occasionally, by way of 
proving their faith, smear their instruments with gangrenous 
matter?” 


“In the discussion arising out of recent occurrences at Stan- 
ford University,” concludes 7he Tribune, ‘‘some jealous defend- 
ers of intellectual liberty have been betrayed into an assertion of 
views which they do not really hold. Freedom of teaching, truly 
discerned, is an indispensable condition of educational develop- 
ment. We believe that it is safe everywhere in the United 
States, tho the attempt to foist a caricature into its place may 
involve dangerous possibilities.” 

In rebuttal of this argument 7he Evening Post replies that 
Mrs. Stanford's defenders place Stanford University in the same 
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category as.denominational or proprietary schools, and that by 
so doing they “practically admit the whole argument against 
her management.” 





MINISTER CONGER’S HOME-COMING. 


OST of the newspapers decline to believe that Minister 
Conger’s reported “leave of absence” from Peking for 

sixty days is merely a vacation. The Washington correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.), for example, says that 
it “is not to be disguised as a voluntary rest from the arduous 
labors of his posi- 
and that 
“there can be no 
question that he has 
been recalled.” The 
Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin (Rep.) 
gives the generally 


tion,” 


accepted explana- 


tion of this view as 
follows: 


“It has been evi- 
dent for many 
months that the suf- 
fering and danger 
to which he, with 
the members of his 
family, was exposed 
during the siege of 
the legations by the 
Boxer mobs had ren- 
dered him incapable 
of judging the situa- 
tion fairly and with- 
out prejudice. It re- 
mained for a blunt soldier like Chaffee to utter an emphatic 
protest against the excesses of the invaders. No report of 
any remonstrance from Conger has reached the outer world. 
Unless the despatches from Peking have been consistently 
misleading, his voice has been in accord with those of his dip- 
lomatic colleagues in urging thlat’'drastic measures of repres- 
sion should be carried out. This attitude is not inexplicable in 
a man who has passed through Conger’s trying experience. But 
it unfits him plainly for the task of representing the United 
States in insisting upon a policy of humanity and justice.” 











W. W. ROCKHILL, 


Acting American Minister in Peking. 


“What he wants,” says the Washington Pos? (Ind.), “is a pro- 
tracted period of rest in the bosom of far-off Iowa, and what we 
want is aclear-headed representative in China, a man who has no 
resentments to exploit, and who understands the Chinese point 
of view as well as he does the language and the customs of the 
country.” Such a man, Zhe Post thinks, is found in W. W. 
Rockhill, who is to be acting minister during Mr. Conger’s ab- 
sence. It says: 


“Mr. Rockhill knows China. He is familiar with not only the 
official language, but with many of the dialects and all of the 
ideas and standards of the Chinese people. He has spent many 
years in the kingdom, traveling through its remotest parts and 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of the country and its inhabi- 
tants. Moreover, he is a man of high intelligence, of long pub- 
lic service abroad and at home, and of the temperament required 
for such duty as he will now be called upon to undertake. 
proposed arrangement strikes us as one of the very happiest yet 
conceived by our Government in dealing with its foreign compli- 
cations.” 


To quote an opinion on the other side of the case, the Kansas 
City Journal (Rep.) declares: 


_“The reports circulated from time to time that the Administra- 
hon was anxious to rid itself of Minister Conger have never been 
traced to any reliable source. Immediately after the suppression 
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of the Boxer uprising Mr. Conger was in favor of taking extreme 
measures with the leaders of that movement, and it was neces- 
sary for Secretary Hay to caution him against too much zeal in 
that direction; but there is no substantial basis for the state- 
ments that the Administration desired to ‘unburden’ itself of 
Conger. He has made a creditable representative and has pre- 
sented the position and the demands of the State Department in 
a manner that in no way detracted from their force and effective- 
ness. It was through him that Mr. Hay did the diplomatic work 
that has received so much praise, and so far as anything is 
known to the contrary he stands well at Washington.” 


The Iowa papers give credence to a report that Mr. Conger 
will enter the race for the Iowa governorship, and they predict 
that, if he does, he is likely to win. The Burlington Hawk-Eye 


(Rep.) says, for example: 


“Conger is too big and strong a man for Iowa to turn aside 
from. His name in public affairs accords most harmoniously 
with those of Allison, Shaw, Dolliver, and the like. He has many 
friendships and wide influence, and can command the support of 
all parts of the State. The First district glories in his record 
abroad and in his statesmanship on all occasions. As governor 
of Iowa he would carry the State on in the glorious course that 
its other great sons have marked out for it and guided it in so 
far. ‘There is no positive assurance that he can be the nominee 
if he wants it, but it is unquestionably true that he would make 
the strongest kind of a candidate in the now troubled gubernato- 
rial campaign in Iowa.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S POWER 
PHILIPPINES. 


IN THE 


HE passage of the Spooner amendment to the army bill, 
giving to the President “all military and civil powers nec- 
essary to govern the Philippine Islands” and “for the establish- 
ment of civil government and for maintaining and protecting the 
inhabitants of said islands in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and religion,” calls out characteristic comment in the 
The measure is tem- 
pered by Senator Hoar’s amendment forbidding the sale and 
leasing of public lands, timber, and mining rights, and provi- 
ding that the President shall have power to grant franchises only 


expansionist and anti-expansionist press. 

















YOU ARE TOO ENGROSSED WITH FOREIGN AFFAIRS, UNCLE SAM. 
TAKE A LOOK AROUND YOUR OWN COUNTRY! 
—The Philadelphia North American, . 


when they are indispensable, and only for one year after the es- 
tablishment of civil government. 
The New York Press (Rep) says: 


“It is impossible for Congress to legislate in detail for the 
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islands, and would be even after an investigation into their gov- 
ernmental needs by a joint committee. A single power like that 
of the Taft commission must both construct and erect. A single 
hand must saw out the timbers for the new structure and set 
them up. The workman who cuts the garment must fit it. Oth- 
erwise the myriad modifications necessary will be impossible of 
accomplishment. All that Congress can do intelligently in the 
matter is to grant the powers requisite to the work upon which 
the Taft commission is already so successfully employed and 
then pass upon the fruits of the exercise of these powers. .. . 
“It transmits no powers to the Executive. It delegates to the 
Executive a task devolved upon it by the Treaty of Paris which 
it can not itself perform, but whose performance it can undo if 
accomplished in a manner at variance with its will. ‘This guar- 
anty of final control is assured by the clause ‘until otherwise 
provided by Congress.’ There can be no pretense, therefore, 
that the resolution grants ‘imperial’ powers to the President.” 


The Springfield Repudlican (Ind.), on the anti-expansionist 
side, declares: 


““We have no hesitation in saying that this step, which, of 
course, the tractable House will indorse, marks the abdication 
by the American Congress of vast civil powers which the Execu- 
tive takes up, and will for many years, perhaps permanently, 
enjoy over 8,000,000 of people on the other side of the earth, pro- 
vided our flag continues to wave over them. For not in our 
time, at least, will any American Congress be found capable of 
inteiligently legislating first hand for the distant, alien Philip- 
pine archipelago. The very force of circumstances will necessi- 
tate the continuance of a special government of more or less ab- 
solutist powers by the Executive at Washington. 

“And this is imperialism.” 





REFLECTIONS ON THE FIFTY-SIXTH CON- 
GRESS. 


UDGING from the newspaper comment, the Congress which 
J has just adjourned succeeded in escaping fame and noto- 
riety by about equal margins. It has gratified its friends by the 
enactment of the gold-standard law, the reorganization of the 
army, and the reduction of the war taxes; and it has disap- 
pointed its enemies by its failure to pass the shipping subsidy 
bill. It has disappointed its friends by its large appropriations 
(nearly $1,500,000,000), and has brought down the criticism of 


its foes by its enactment of a tariff between the United States 


and Porto Rico, by its failure to legislate against trusts, its fail- 
ure to provide for a Pacific cable, its refusal to ratify the reciproc- 
ity treaties, and by its Philippine and Cuban legislation (dis- 
cussed in other articles in this department). The congressional 
reapportionment, the action on the isthmian canal treaty, and 
its minor acts have also brought out much comment of varying 
tenor and strenuousness. The Congress was in session 197 days 
(a shorter session than that of any other Congress for years), 
and it considered 14,336 bills and 3,000 reports. It passed 345 
public and 1,250 private acts (most of the latter being private 
pension bills), and passed 395 joint resolutions. 

The Minneapolis 77mes (Dem.) calls its short session ‘a ses- 
sion of gabble, obstruction, and confusion,” and the Chicago 
Times-Herald (Rep.) agrees that its record “is not one that is 
calculated to impress the effete legislatures of the old world with 
the expeditious, businesslike manner in which republics transact 
the business of the nation.” The Boston 7ranscrifit (Rep.) 
says on this point: 

“The delay of the work of Congress has been almost wholly 
traceable to the Senate. The House, tho so much larger a body, 
is not so unwieldy as the Senate, whose latitude of discussion 
encourages talking against time. Nor is this the sole reason for 
the slowness of the Senate. The Senate has on more than one 
occasion, but most notably in the matter of the tax reduction 
bill, acted as if it regarded itself as a court of revision, with full 
powers on the work sent up to it by the House. The House un- 
der pressure yielded the constitutional question involved, and 
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sent to a conference a bill utterly different in spirit and intention 
from that it originated ; but the close observer of the trend of the 
relations of the two bodies can not but regard the controversy as 
put aside rather than settled. 

“The Senate by its power of patronage, by its power of confir- 
mation of nominations and of ratifications of treaties, has drawn 
to itself an influence in the affairs of the country which does not 
escape occasional bitter comment in the House, but which is lit- 
tle realized by the country at large. If in the not far distant fu- 
ture the curtailment of the powers of the Senate should become 
the issue of a campaign for constitutional amendment, many 
Senators now living will have done a great deal to bring sucha 
contest into being.” 


The New York Sux (Rep.) criticizes Congress severely for 
its extravagance in appropriations; but the Baltimore Hera/d 
(Ind.) says: 


“Still, large appropriations are not necessarily to be classed as 
extravagance. If the money be wisely used, and if the returns 
are commensurate with the outlay, there will be no real cause for 
complaint. The nation is going ahead with rapid strides. A 
recent compilation prepared by Mr. Carroll “D., Wright, chief of 
the bureau of statistics, shows that the national wealth has in- 
creased more rapidly than have the per capita disbursements. 
The plain figures may appear disconcerting, when in reality 
government is more economically conducted than in the days of 
small allowances. The war in the Philippines and other extra- 
ordinary developments entail unusual burdens, but these con- 
ditions are only temporary, and retrenchment or largely 
augmented receipts, or both, must be classed as among the 
possibilities of the near future.” 


The influence of the President over Congress is the subject of 
considerable discussion. ‘‘No executive in the history of the 
country,” declares the Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press (Rep.), “has given a greater exhibition of his. 
"and altho 
the correspondent makes this assertion in reference to the Cuban 
and Philippine legislation, other papers consider it true of the 
entire session. Says the Springfield Republican (Ind.) : 


influence over Congress than President McKinley, 


“Congress is but as putty in the handsof the President. This 
is true not only of the Republican majority in Congress, but in 
a measure true of the Democratic minority. The President’s per- 
sonality may be a weak one, but it is strong enough and clever 
enough to overshadow and control the legislative branch of the 
Government. . . . And while Congress is thus made to do the 
will of the President, the latter compels Congress to assume 
responsibility for any untoward consequences of the imperial 
policy. The President drives through a treaty of Philippine 
annexation, and then, in prosecuting the war of subjugation, un- 
fortunately brought upon himself, he turns about and assumes 
the character of one forced to execute the laws and the policy of 
the nation, for which he is in no wise responsible. And now, in 
breaking the pledge with Cuba through resolutions passed by 
Congress under the executive influence, should the game pro- 
ceed unhappily, the President can point to the commands of 
Congress and plead the character of an unwilling agent set 
to execute its will. Very clever, at least, is this President 
McKinley ; and masterful beyond all question over the legislative 
power of the nation.” 


COTTON-MILLS MOVING SOUTH. 


N acountry which produces five sixths of the world’s cotton 
crop, the manufacture of the raw material into cloth must be 

an industry of the first importance, and the migration of that 
industry from one part of the country to another will be a move- 
ment of great economic and industrial consequence. ‘The begin- 
nings of a migration of the cotton-mills from New England to 
the Southern States, therefore, continue to attract wide atten- 
tion. Miss Sarah Scovill Whittelsey (in an interesting supple- 
ment to the current issue of 7he Anna/s of the American 
Academy of Politicai and Social Science, of Philadelphia) notes 
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several instances where New England manufacturers have es- 
tablished mills in the South. She says: 


“The Massachusetts Mills of Lowell have a plant in Alabama ; 
the Dwight Company of Chicopee has also a branch there; the 
Lindale Mills in Georgia are owned in Massachusetts ; the Spar- 
ten Mills, Spartenburg, were originally settled at Newburyport, 
Mass. Another Massachusetts mill-owner with important cotton 
interests told me that he was carrying on active negotiations with 
a view of actually moving a large concern, bag and baggage, to 
the South. He gave it as his opinion that-many other Massa- 
chusetts treasurers were investigating in the same field, and that 
no new cotton-mill would now locate in Massachusetts, or a large 
mill burned be rebuilt there. It seems the very general opinion 
among these men, that the life of the cheap-grade cotton-mill of 
Massachusetts is rapidly ebbing, and that the industry must 
inevitably confine itself chiefly to the production of high-grade 
goods.” 


The Northern manufacturer has the advantage of less cost for 
shipping and marketing of goods, he pays less for machinery and 
for interest on borrowed capital, and has the benefit of the invig- 
orating Northern climate and the invigorated, active, and intel- 
ligent Northern labor. The South, on the other hand, has cheap 
fuel, and abundant water power and produces the cotton almost 
at the mill door. Then, too, it ‘leads in cost of labor, estimated 


at from thirty to forty per cent. less than 
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Altho the United States produces five sixths of the world’s 
raw cotton, less than one fifth of the world’s cotton spindles are 
turning in this country. Great Britain has 45,400,000 spindles 
in operation, the continent of Europe 33,000,000, the United 
States 18,590,000, and the East Indies 4,800,000. It is interest- 
ing to note, in this connection, the failure of a negro labor ex- 
periment in the Vesta cotton-mills at Charleston, S.C. The 
negro operatives were found to be unreliable and irregular in 
their work, and the mill is to be closed and the machinery moved 
to another part of the State, where white labor will be employed. 





THE SAMPSON-MORGAN INCIDENT. 


“T° HE only one injuriously affected by Rear-Admiral Sampson’s 

letter opposing the advancement of warrant officers in the 
navy seems to be the admiral himself, whose prospect of promo- 
tion to the grade of vice-admiral has apparently met shipwreck 
in the storm of criticism that his letter has brought down upon 
him. The cause of the admiral’s present troubles is to be found 
in a Senate amendment to the naval appropriation bill providing 
that upon proper recommendation and examination the Presi- 
dent may appoint to the grade of ensign “from among the boat- 





Northern, or at about two cents per pound of 





goods. It holds also an indefinite advantage 


in total freedom in hours. Against the Massa- 
chusetts mills, limited to a fifty-eight-hour 
week, the Southerner may run seventy-two 
hours at will. The lighter taxation in the 
South, even in many cases amounting to no 
taxation at all, is another evident advantage.” 
The balance of these two composite forces af 
advantage results in favor of the Southern 
manufacturer by at least one fourth of a cent 
a yard, enough in dull times to make one mill 
an asset and the other a liability. 
again: 





To quote 





“While the Northern mills complained of 
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overproduction, Southern mills were working 
day and night to fill their orders. The market 
continued perfectly good at the lower selling 
prices. Inthe South the mills manufactured at such price and with 
a profit. Cases are adduced in which the Northern mills relied 
upon their Southern branches to make good their loss, As an 
example, the Massachusetts Mills of Lowell have such a branch 
in Georgia. They went there in order to save their trade with 
China, when they found it impossible to continue the competition 
from Massachusetts because the Southern mills were underselling 
them in the New York market. Built in 1895, this mill has been 
‘unable to keep up with orders’ and has ‘ made a profit from the 
start.’ Mr. Southworth continues: ‘We are able to sell, at a 
profit, goods made in that mill which we could not sell at all if 
they were produced in Lowell, owing to the difference in cost. 
Operations in the South have been so successful that we are now 
considering the increase of our plant there.’ The Spartanburg 
mills tell the same tale. They had languished long at Newbury- 
port, but they have built two new mills out of their Southern 
profits. The Arkwright Club, reporting upon its investigations 
concerning this Southern competition, stated its belief in the 
‘hopelessness’ of continuing so one-sided a struggle as that in 
coarse-grade cottons. 

“As yet, Southern mills have not attempted to make the finer 
grades. There seems no adequate reason why they should not 
in time, but advantages would at first weigh less strongly on 
their side. There is, therefore, prospect that the cotton industry 
of Massachusetts will tend to develop upon these lines. ‘It will 
abandon certain kinds of goods which can not be profitably 
made; it will extend the output of others and cheapen produc- 
tion by improvements in machinery and processes ; the industry 
in each section will take the form to which it is best adapted.’ ” 


THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN, 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE TEA-CUP. 
—The New York Journal. 


swains, gunners, or warrant machinists, not exceeding six in 
any one calendar year.” This provision, it will be seen, opens 
the way for enlisted men who have not had the Naval Academy 
training at Annapolis, to become not only ensigns, but to rise, 
perhaps, to be captains, commodores, and admirals. In the ex- 
pectation that this provision would become law, Gunner Charles 
Morgan, who had served on Admiral Sampson's flagship New 
York, wrote to him asking for the required recommendation. 
The admiral indorsed the application favorably and forwarded 
it to the Navy Department, but added: 


“It is earnestly to be hoped, however, that the Secretary of the 
Navy will not find it necessary to take advantage of the authority 
which I understand is to be granted him to appoint a certain 
number of warrant officers to the grade of ensigns. 

“While it is true that these men are selected from a large class 
of men of very unusual ability, which distinguishes them as per- 
haps the professional equals of their officers, as far as their tech- 
nical education stands, it is also true that they are recruited from 
a class of men who have not had the social advantages that are 
a requisite for a commissioned officer. 

“It is submitted that in time of peace the navy’s function con- 
sists, to a certain extent, of representing the country abroad, and 
it is important that the navy’s representatives should be men of 
at least refinement. While there are perhaps a certain few 
among the warrant officers who could fulfil this requirement, I 
am of the opinion that the vast majority of them could not. 

. “Once they are commissioned they will have the same social, 
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standing as other officers, and no Wistinction properly could be 
made in extending general invitations. The consequences that 
would arise from their acceptance might not redound tothe credit 
of the navy or the country which the navy represents. 

“I do not mean to detract from the sterling worth of the war- 
rant officers of the navy; I merely mean to suggest to the de- 
partment that, unfortunately for them, they have been deprived 
of certain natural advantages, and in consequence their proper 
place is that of leading men among the crew, and not as repre- 
sentatives of the country in the wardroom and steerage.” 


In some unknown way a Washington reporter secured a copy 
of this letter, and another illustration of how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth was soon afforded. Secretary Long, Admiral 
Dewey, and many other prominent naval and government offi- 
cials were interviewed, all promptly disclaiming any sympathy 
with Admiral Sampson’s view. Secretary Long pointed out that 
he drew.the amendment in favor of the promotion of warrant 
officers, and that the naval board, of which Admiral Dewey is 
the head, approved the amendment with certain unimportant 
changes. The history of our navy was ransacked to show that 
Paul Jones, Decatur, Hull, Stewart, Barron, Stockton, Porter, 
Farragut, Admiral O’ Neill, Captain Dyer, who commanded the 
Baltimore in Manila Bay, Admiral Hichborn, and Admiral 
Melville all lacked the advantages of an education at Annapolis ; 
and the history of the army was found to produce a similar list 
of commanders who were not educated at West Point. 

The great majority of the newspapers, without regard to poli- 
tics, disagree with the admiral and consider his proposal a bad 
blunder. The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) thinks that ‘ Admiral 
Sampson has made a blunder of tact and a blunder of fact,” and 
the Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.) thinks that his contention 
“scarcely admits of any serious defense:” The Philadelphia 
Times (Dem.) calls it “the worst exhibition of snobbery that 
has ever been publicly presented in official life under our Gov- 
ernment,” and the Chicago Record (Ind.) says that his position 
is “distinctly offensive to American ideas.” Indeed, remarks 
the Chicago Journal (Ind.), “our navy will be all the better for 
the infusion of blood that has not had so many ‘social advan- 
tages.’” The “tea-cup admiral” is the term the New York 
Journal (Dem.) applies to Admiral Sampson, and the Washing- 
ton Times (Dem.) refers to him as “the Man behind the Hori- 
son,” while the Philadelphia North American (Rep.) speaks of 
him asa“ gent.” ‘Sampson Shorn of His Strength” is the more 
or less pungent caption of the Brooklyn /:ag/e’s (Ind.) remarks 
on the topic. The Washington Post (Ind.) says: 


“Tt seems to us that Sampson confutes himself. He seeks to 
erect a standard of eligibility which would have closed every 
avenue of opportunity to him when he stood at the threshold of 
his career. Could he, when he knocked at the gates of the Na- 
val Academy, thirty or more years ago, have claimed ‘the social 
advantages that are a requisite for a commissioned officer’? We 
understand that he was the son of a gardener and that he him- 
self had been a day laborer, a tiller of the soil. That being the 
case, has he not in his own person illustrated the possibilities of 
the American youth? We honor him for having broken through 
the limitations of his birth and breeding and, along with thou- 
sands of others, proved that under our institutions the plebeian 
may take precedence of the patrician if he have within him the 
elements of worth. It is late in the day and of very questionable 
taste for Admiral Sampson to raise this issue.” 


The New York Sum (Rep.), which has devoted many columns 
since Santiago to.brightening the luster of Admiral Sampson’s 
fame, and performing the opposite service for Admiral Schley, 
comes back at Admiral Sampson’s critics with a quotation from 
John Paul Jones, whom they have paraded with great delight as 
a redoubtable naval commander who had no special education 


like that given at Annapolis. In a letter to the marine commit- 
tee, of which Robert Morris was chairman, Jones wrote: 


“It is by no means enough that an officer of the navy should 
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be a capable mariner. He should be as well a gentleman of lib- 
eral education, refined manners, punctilious courtesy, and the 
nicest sense of personal honor. 

“The naval officer should be familiar with the principles of in- 
ternational law, and the general practise of admiralty jurispru- 
dence, because such knowledge may often, when cruising at a 
distance from home, be necessary to protect his flag from insult 
or his crew from imposition or injury in foreign ports. 

“He should also be cognizant with the usages of diplomacy 
and capable of maintaining, if called upon, a dignified and ju- 
dicious diplomatic correspondence ; because it often happens that 
sudden emergencies in foreign waters make him the diplomatic 
as well as the military representative of his country. 

“In his intercourse with subordinates he should ever maintain 
the attitude of the commander. 

“His authority when off shore being necessarily absolute, the 
crew should be as one man impressed that the captain, like the 
sovereign, can do no wrong. 

“But part, and often an important part, of his career must be 
in port or on duty ashore. Here he must be of affable temper 
and be master of civilities. 

“In old-established navies, like, for example, those of Britain 
and France, generations are bred and specially educated to the 
duties and responsibilities of officers. In the land forces gener- 
als may and sometimes do rise from the ranks; but I have not 
yet heard of an admiral coming aft from the forecastle. 

“In all my wide acquaintance with the merchant service I can 
now think of but three competent master mariners who made 
their first appearance on board ship ‘through the hawse-hole,’ 
as the saying is. 

“The navy is essentially and necessarily aristocratic. True 
as may be the political principles for which we are now contend- 
ing, they can never be practically applied or even admitted on 
board ship.” 


The New York 7zmes (Ind.) says: 


“The papers and politicians that aim at popularity with the 
unthinking and unintelligent are indulging in frenzied denun- 
ciation of the officer who dared to speak of refinement and social 
graces as necessary qualifications for the holding of naval com- 
missions, while calmer critics admit the general truth of what 
the admiral said, and object chiefly to his failure to recognize 
the fact that there are excepticns to every rule and that the in- 
novation he opposes was designed to turn one class of exceptions 
to good account.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


OuR recent naval heroes seem to be much more adrift on shore than they 
ever were at sea.— Zhe Boston Transcript. 


MERELY as a matter of information we should like to know what the laws 
of Kansas do prohibit, anyway.— 7he Detroit Journal. 


MRS. NATION is like some baseball players. She is seen to best advan- 
tage when performing on the home diamond.—7%e Washington Star. 


“ANARCHY stalks in Mrs. Nation’s wake,” shouts a Kansas newspaper. 
If anarchy doesn’t look out it will get hurt.—7he New York Mail and Ex- 
press. ; 


Ir is a little late now, perhaps, but has Andrew Carnegie ever noticed 
how badly off Alexandria, Egypt, is for want of a library ?—7he Chicago 
Tribune. 


MR. HANNA may not be much on sawing wood, but when it comes to 
greasing the saw he has few equals and no superiors.—7he Detroit Free 
Press. 


GENERAL SHAFTER has been promoted. General Shafter will be re- 
membered as the army officer that didn’t write for the magazines.—7he 
Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. CLEVELAND will lecture to the Princeton students on Venezuela. 
The last time he tackled the subject he lectured England.—7he New York 
Mail and Express. 


Mrs. MEDDERGRASS: “I see by the papers that this here man Carneegy 
still wants to die poor.” Mr. Meddergrass: “Humph! If a man is rich 
enough he doesn’t care whether he dies poor or not."—Z7he Baltimore 
American. 


Ir is customary for the outgoing President and the incoming President 
to ride to inauguration together. As Senator Hanna has been selected to 
ride with President McKinley the question arises: Is Mr. Hanna just end- 
ing or just beginning his executive term ?— 7he Commoner. 
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LETTERS AND ART.. 


“ELECTRA,” AND THE RECENT DISTURB- 


ANCES IN SPAIN. 


“THE appearance of “ Electra,” a new drama by the celebrated 

playwright Perez Galdés, coming as it did close upon the 
widespread agitation throughout Spain produced by the mar- 
riage of Prince Charles of Bourbon to the Princess of Asturias, 
The 
play, voioing the suppressed discontent of a large part of the 
people, has fanned into flame the smouldering elements of anti- 
Bourbon feeling, and has thus attained a celebrity and popu- 
larity beyond the wildest dreams of its author and his friends. 
It concentrates, so to speak, ina tremendous outburst of passion, 
the protest of the Spanish people against existing abuses and 
oppression, typified in the popular belief by the reactionary and 


has been an event of far more than ordinary significance. 


clerical leader, the Count of Caserta, father of the bridegroom 
and formerly one of the Carlist chiefs. 

The plot of “Electra” is given inanextensive review by Sefior 
Zeda, the critic of La Efoca, and is in substance as follows: 


A young girl loses her mother, who had not led a convention- 
ally correct life. She is cared for and educated by her father, a 
narrow, old man, and by her aunt, a very pious woman. The 
father, in his fanatical zeal, wants the poor child to expiate, ina 
convent, the sins of those who brought her into the world. In 
this manner the bodies of father, mother, and daughter will rest 
some day together in the land of the grave and enjoy in common 
celestial happiness. The daughter, consecrated to God, will be 
like the Host, offered on the altar of sacrifice, in expiation of the 
crimes of her parents. Electra is, however, in love with an elec- 
trical engineer, a man of liberal, modern thought, wise, good, 
noble, and generous; the type of the legendary hero, the trouba- 
dour, who, with the lapse of time, has laid aside the sword to 
manipulate the alembic and the retort. Pantoja, the father of 
Electra, may be considered as the personification of religious 
fanaticism, the engineer as the emblem of progress, and Electra 
as the symbol of the young life of Spain. The young girl de- 
sires to enjoy life and the legitimate charms it offers; but the 
history of her mother, the ascetic and mystic ideas of her father, 
and the practical application of the axiom, ‘‘ The end justifies the 
means,” employed by Partoja, compel the poor child to bury 
herself in the cloister. At length, after a fierce struggle, the 
progressive principle overcomes the reactionary. In other words, 
Electra, escaping from the convent, thanks to her mother’s ad- 
vice, who rises from the grave to give it to her, throws herself 
into the arms of the young engineer. 

In “Electra,” Sefior Zeda continues, the contrast between two 
worlds which repel each other, between the conventional house 
of old Spain and the workshop which represents industry—the 
ideal of modern Spain— brings before us the sociological problem 
conceived by Galdéds. Electra, yearning for the life of the 
world, of humanity, flees, at the first opportunity, from the 
gloomy palace, with vistas of mysticism, to the workshop, throb- 
bing with life, and in which the evolution of progress is elabo- 
rated. 

In this drama there are three stages of ascent before the cli- 
max is reached. The procedure employed by Galdos is more in 
the nature of a novel thanadrama., The playwright inclines to 
analysis, he spends time on side-lights, and is slow in unfolding 

iis plot, all of which fatigues the public, accustomed to authors 
attacking immediately the core of the subject. 


Speaking of the approach to the climax of the play, Sefior 
Zeda says: 


“Whatever judgment may be formed concerning the first three 
acts, in the fourth the soul of the spectator feels as if bathed in 
light and purity. The dramatic crisis of the situation, the deliri- 
ous joy of that poor child wounded in her two great loves, that of 
her mother and her lover, the efforts of the tools of the convent 
to prevent her escape and bury that young life in sterility, 
while in the background, in the leafy remote portions of the gar- 
den, sounds the monotonous chant of the choir of children—all 
that is so beautiful, so grand, of such deep human significance, 
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that, in seeing it, the heart throbs, tears gush to the eyes, and 
the cry of admiration rises to the lips. That is art, sublime art. 
Only a privileged intellect, as great as the greatest of the world, 
could attain those sacred heights, which men of genius alone 
tread upon.” 

Sefior Zeda condemns Galdés for marring his play by the ir- 
relevant introduction of scenes and situations bearing on the 
present political conditions of Spain, and thus needlessly inflam- 
ing the passions of the multitude. Some of the characters intro- 
duced by Galdés are, according to the critic, monstrosities and 
wholly false to nature. Thus, Pantoja, the father of Electra, 
It is not out of regard for the 
spiritual welfare of his innocent daughter that he consigns her 


is painted in the darkest colors. 


to the living tomb of a convent, but to save his own soul from 
future wrath and destruction ; he is a coward, traitor, slanderer, 
egoist, and misanthrope, the very incarnation of medieval Spain. 
In striking contrast to him is Maximo, the soul of honor, good, 
generous, noble, and dignified ; the angelic spirit of his country, 
regenerated, enlightened, and free. ‘These two opposites are 
mere animated machines, automatons constructed for a precon- 
ceived purpose, not two real beings produced by the génius of 
the dramatist. The two figures recall those groups of Satan and 
St. Michael frequently to be found in Spanish churches—Satan 
with all the ugliness the sculptor can bestow upon him, and the 
angel beautiful, with childlike countenance, plumed helmet, and 


conquering sword. Sefior Zeda continues: 


“Unfortunately, men are neither good nor bad angels. So 
many components entered into the formation of each individual 
that he can not be represented by the method employed by 
Galdés. Pantoja is not the true representation of religious fa- 
naticism, which, like Jacobin fanaticism, can be, and usually is. 


honest. It is a monster on whom Galdds has heaped evil quali- 
ties. It is not for the good of his daughter that he wishes her to 


enter aconvent. He knows, or ought to know, because he has 
preached it, and the Catholic Church preaches it, that marriage 
is net an obstacle against entering heaven. St. Bridget is on the 
altars, and, if I am not mistaken, had ten or twelve children. 
Pantoja wants to sacrifice Electra to redeem himself from his 
crimes.” 


The director of the Teatro Espafiol, Sefior Balart, has given 
Like 
many other critics, he laments the alleged exaggerations of the 


his impressions of the play in one of the Madrid journals. 


playwright, feeling that the latter has been animated by other 
than purely literary aims. Ja Ffoca (January 31) takes a simi- 
lar view. In reality, it says, “Electra” is only a pretext for add- 
ing fuel to popular discontent and for stimulating anti-clerical 
feeling. But the people have more to fear from an attempt to 
revise the “ephemeral republic, more grotesque than tragic,” of 
the early seventies, than from a supposed clerical ascendancy ; 
for the Spanish people are above all Catholic, it says, and the 
legitimate monarchy—by which it means the present monarchy 
—is the truest custodian of public order and national life.~ 


Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





Silver Jubilee of Henryk Sienkiewicz.—Some new 
incidents relating to the silver jubilee of Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
which the Poles have recently celebrated, and to which we have 
already briefly alluded, are given by a writer in the Magasin 
Pittoresgue (January 1 and 15). It will be remembered that 
upon that occasion the author of “Quo Vadis” was presented 


with a chateau and an estate. Says the writer: 


“The ceremony took place in Warsaw. Delegates from all the 
Slav countries took part in the féte, which was a sort of official 
consecration of the celebrated novelist. The day began with a 
religious service in the church of St. Croix. When Sienkiewicz 
entered, all those present arose as tho a hero had come to be 
crowned with the laurel wreath. After the service was ended, 
the delegates and a crowd of admirers assembled in the great 
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hall of the Aéte/ de ville for the formal presentation of the deeds 
of the property. As Sienkiewicz entered, he was received with 
loud applause, while the ladies from the galleries let fall a 
shower of flowers upon the hero of the day. The Bishop of 
the diocese made a short speech, to which Sienkiewicz replied 
in a few words full of emotion. ‘May it always live,’ he said, 
‘this great heart of the Polish nation, which beats so warmly and 
recompenses a man in such manner for his persevering work.’ 

“This imposing manifestation was in fact of a national char- 
acter and was addressed to the national spirit. The jubilee was 
the silver wedding of Sienkiewicz to the heart of his country. 
In fact the author of ‘With Sword and Fire,’ ‘The Deluge,’ and 
of ‘Pan Michael’ revives again the heroic days of Poland in a 
series of superb masterpieces written in the most dispassionate 
spirit, exposing at the same time the qualities and defects of his 
countrymen, and causing the Poles of to-day to understand why 
it is that their unhappy country has witnessed so many sad and 
disastrous events. He exalts the hearts of his countrymen, and, 
above all, he gives voice to the sentiment of patriotism in a 
country which from a political point of view no longer exists 
except as it continues to live through literature and art.”— 7rans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE FRENCH NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 


O one can examine the field of current French literature, 
observes Mr. Edmund Gosse, without perceiving that the 
novel is passing through a period which must prove highly peril- 
ous to its future. It is at once a period of transition and of 
experiment. ‘“‘The school of realism or naturalism,” he writes, 
“which was founded upon the practise of Balzac in direct opposi- 
tion to the practises of George Sand and of Dumas Zére, achieved 
about twenty years ago, are of those violent victories which are 
more dangerous to a cause than defeat itself.” In 1880, M. Zola 
published his volume of polemical criticism, ‘Le Roman Expéri- 
mental,” that “plausible, audacious, magnificently casuistical 
plea, not merely for the acceptance of the realistic method, but 
for the exclusion of every other method from the processes of 
fiction.” Its tremendous effect is well known. For many years 
Zola and the naturalists had things all their own way in France, 
and won many of the chief writers of other countries. But even 
tho, later, the naturalistic formula began to be discredited, and 
a whole group of disciples announced their defection, the old 
forms of fiction, represented by Cherbuliez and Octave Feuillet, 
had lost their savor. At present, says Mr. Gosse, there is a cer- 
tain depression in French literature. Paul Bourget is perhaps 
the writer who has escaped Jeast battered from the naturalistic 
fray, and he is becoming less and less a novelist and more a 
writer of mouve//es or short stories. He, like a large school of 
French writers of the day, has turned from his former themes to 
the analysis of life, and “is more than ever isolated in his ex- 
quisite attenuation of the enigmas of the human heart.” Mr. 
Gosse continues (in 7he Contemporary Reviw, February) : 


““Elsewhere, in the French fiction with which the century is 
closing, we see little but experiment, and that experiment largely 
takes the form of astiche. One thing has certainly been learned 
by the brief tyranny of realism, namely, that the mere exterior 
phenomena of experience, briefly observed, do not exhaust the 
significance of life. It is not to be denied that a worthy intellec- 
tual effort, a desire to make thought take its place again in es- 
thetic literature, marks the tentatives, often very unsatisfactory 
in themselves and unrelated to one another, which are produced 
by the younger novelists in France. The books address, it must 
never be forgotten, an audience far more cultivated, far less 
hidebound in its prejudices, than does the output of the popular 
English novelist. It is difficult to conceive of a British Huys- 
mans translating, with the utmost disregard for plot, the volup- 
tuous languors of religion ; it is even more difficult to conceive of 
a British Maurice Barrés engaged, in the form of fiction, in the 
glorification of a theory of individualism. It is proper that we 
should do honor to the man who writes and to the public that 
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reads, with zeal and curiosity, these attempts to deal with spiri- 
tual problems in the form of fiction. But it is surely not unfair 
to ask whether the experiment so courageously attempted is per- 
fectly successful?” 


Among the most interesting of the younger French writers, 
says Mr. Gosse, is M. René Bazin, an author who is apparently 
destined to take a prominent place in French literature : 


“Little seems to have been told about the very quiet career of 
M. René Bazin, who is evidently an enemy to self-advertise- 
ment. Of his purely literary career all that is known appears to 
be that in 1886 he published a romance, ‘Ma Tante Giron,’ to 
which I shall presently return, which fell almost unnoticed from 
the press. It found its way, however, to one highly appropriate 
reader, M. Ludovic Halévy, to whom its author was entirely un- 
known. M. Halévy was so much struck with the cleanliness and 
the freshness of this new writer that he recommended the editor 
of the Journal des Débats to secure him asacontributor. To 
the amazement of M. Bazin, he was invited, by a total stranger, 
to join the staff of the Débats. He did so, fourteen years ago, 
and for that newspaper he has written almost exclusively ever 
since, and there his successive novels ahd books of travel have 
first appeared.” 


Of M. Bazin’s latest and most successful book, Mr. Gosse 
writes: 


“When ‘La Terre qui Meurt’ {‘The Dying Land’] was pub- 
lished in 1899, there were not a few critics who said that here at 
last was a really great novel. ... He takes, in‘La Terre qui 
Meurt,’ the agricultural class, and shows how the towns, with 
their offices, cafés, railway-stations, and shops, are tempting it 
away from the farms, and how, under the pressure of imported 
produce, the land itself, the ancient, free prerogative of France, 
the inalienable and faithful soil, is dying of a slow disease. ‘I'o 
illustrate this theme, M. Bazin takes the history of a farm in the 
Vendée.” 





“MICHAEL KRAMER,” HAUPTMANN’S LATEST 
DRAMA. 


HEN, several years ago, Gerhart Hauptmann turned from 

the uncompromising realism of his earlier works, and in 
’ and still more in “The Sunken Bell,” revealed a 
rare strain of poetic idealism, it was widely believed that the 
leading playwright of Germany had permanently forsaken the 


“ Hannele,’ 


school of the realists. Within a year or so, however, in his 
“Fuhrmann Henschel,” he evinced an inclination to return to 
his former manner. His latest play, “Michael Kramer,” is ac- 
cepted as unmistakably of a piece with his earlier revolutionary 
and realistic dramas, ‘‘ Before Sunrise,” and “The Weavers.” It 
is a delineation—and in a certain sense an arraignment—of pres- 
ent-day capitalistic society; a picture of atrocious vulgarity, 
foulness, and vice, such as Hauptmann conceives a large part 
of German society to be. 

Dr. Kuno Francke, professor of German literature in Harvard 
University, writes as follows (in the New York Avening Post, 
February 23) of the play and its plot: 


““One might say, there is no action at all; there is only a situ- 
ation, a calamitous family situation. ‘The father, old Kramer 
himself, is a painter, a man of ardent convictions, but appar- 
ently mediocre talent. His convictions have been inherited by 
his daughter, who, however, is a singularly ungraceful person. 
His talents have been transmitted to his son, who, however, is 
a moral wretch. Add to this that Kramer has no inner relation 
whatever with his wife, a hopelessly humdrum and unintelligent 
person—and the necessary ingredients for family misery are at 
hand. The father, with stubborn tenacity, devotes himself to 
his art—so much so that he lives almost exclusively in his studio, 
apart from the family; the son, with equal consistency, wastes 
his vitality by lounging about in doubtful resorts, and his brain 
substance in intercourse with waitresses and chorus girls. The 
mother limits her activity to taking the son’s part whenever the 
father’s indignation at his conduct becomes particularly violent. 
The daughter bears the burden of the whole family. ‘The end,. 
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of course, is the son’s suicide, borne by the father with the exal- 
tation of a man brought face to face with eternity. 
‘No one would deny, I suppose, that a theme like this might 


form a proper subject for dramatic art. A number of conflicts 
arising from it may be imagined which would be genuinely 
tragic. . . . It would be preposterous to assume for a moment 
that a master like Hauptmann should not have thought of these 
various conflicts. Indeed, he has indicated traces of them him- 
self throughout his drama; but he has only indicated them. 
With full deliberation, he pushes all these tragic conflicts into 
the background, and concentrates our attention upon the unquali- 
fiedly painful, the loathsome spegtacle of the moral wretchedness 
into which the son has at length sunk. In reading these scenes 
we feel as tho we were observing a case of progressive paralysis 
of the brain. Hardly a symptom of this most hideous of mental 
diseases are we spared. All the profane language, all the sex- 
ual excitement, all the vile hallucinations characteristic of this 
wretched state, are brought before us; and, in addition to this, 
there is forced upon us with awful distinctness a sight of those 
unspeakably vulgar surroundings, the bawling and carousing 
restaurant-life of ‘respectable’ society, in which this particular 
victim of modern city profligacy has lost his soul. In all this 
there is no false touch, there is no exaggeration, there is nothing 
but truth to life; there is consequently, technically speaking, 
perfect art. But I must confess, if this is art, I, for one, prefer 
a life in the desert, where there is no art, but plenty of air and 
plenty of sky.” 


Is this, then, really the life led by the typical German of to- 
day? asks Professor Franke: 


“These unhappy and unintelligent marriages, these capricious 
and masterful parents, these rebellious and disloyal children, 
these swaggering men and these graceless women, this stupidly 
arrogant cavalierdom, this petty and self-seeking bureaucracy, 
this universal indecency, lust, and debauchery—that is Ger- 
many, that is what we were fond of calling the land of idealism, 
the land of intellectual aristocracy, the land of pure and loving 
family life? If it is, we can only pray that the sins of the pres- 
ent generation may not be visited upon our children and our 
children’s children ; for if they were, the future could bring noth- 
ing but national disintegration and degeneracy. However this 
may be, we can not but deplore the fact that a genius like 
Hauptmann’s should have been condemned to live in surround- 
ings which have imparted even to his noblest creations a fatal 
germ of morbidness and gloom. . Hauptmann’s art seems to 
me like a wondrous flower, blossoming in lonely beauty upon a 
hideous, pestilential pool. Would not this flower blossom all the 
more beautifully if it were transplanted toa healthy soil? Would 
not, in other words, the poet Hauptmann appeal all the more 
strongly to our esthetic instinct if, instead of the abnormal and 
the diseased, he offered us types of the universally and harmoni- 
ously human?” 

Another severe criticism of the play appears in the Berlin 
Gegenwart, which likes Hauptmann as a realist and painter of 
every-day life, with all its prosaic details, but which considers 
his efforts at poetic tragedy and subtle psychological ‘analysis 
vain and painful. It recognizes a powerful dramatic germ in 
the play, and a well-conceived contrast in the two leading char- 
acters; but in the development and elaboration of the design it 
finds little to praise. The construction is defective; too many 
colorless minor characters appear and disappear, having nothing 
to do with the plot apart from telling each other and the specta- 
tors what they think about Kramer and his son; there is endless 
talk; and even the noble and poetic passages sound strange and 
out of place. Hauptmann’s reconciliation with death, the critic 
says, does him honor, and his philosophy would have made fas- 
cinating material for a melancholy reflective lyrical volume, but 
in a drama it is inappropriate. The audience is not moved, but 
in the end bored. It comes to see a section taken from life as 
seen by Hauptmann, not tg hear a solemn and awe-inspired dis- 
quisition on death. The critic confesses that he is not sure 
whether Hauptmann will ever surpass his best work of the period 
preceding the production of his last three plays.—7rans/ation 
made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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THE NEXT STAGE IN MUSICAL EVOLUTION. 


] N forecasting the character and direction of the “ music of the 

future,” leading critics and conductors admit that the per- 
sistent influence of Wagner will for some time prevent the devel- 
opment of a new form or tendency, but take for granted that 
some change is highly probable. Wagner's triumph all along 
the line has lasted since the late seventies, and the world is be- 
But what 
elements will the new school bring to the art of musical expres- 
Mr. Emil Paur, the eminent New York conductor, be- 
lieves that the Russian composers will hold the stage in the early 
years of this century, displacing the Germans just as the latter 
had displaced the Italians. 


lieved to be ready for another great stride in advance. 


sion? 


But the Russian writers on music 
do not seem to have formed similar expectations. They claim 
power and originality and expressiveness for their composers, 
but nothing is said about the prospects of a new world-school 
being started by them. In point of fact, one of the best-equipped 
critics, M. Ivanov, in reviewing the musical. progress of the 
nineteenth century and comparing it with the history of music 
in the preceding century, formulates a theory of “cyclical” 
change and predicts a reversion to simplicity, “pure music” and 
melody. He begins by thus describing the past century’s pre- 


dominant note in opera: 


“It may be affirmed that the fundamental idea in the musical 
art of the nineteenth century was rea/ism, or, more correctly, 
‘veritism,’ the aim to be truthful and sincere in sound. From 
Weber, the follower and successor of Mozart and Beethoven, 
through Meyerbeer, Wagner, Glinka, Rubinstein, etc., we hear 
constantly the appeal to ‘truth’ in music. Of course, each had 
a somewhat distinct conception of truth, dependent upon his in- 
dividual artistic nature ; but the demand for it was all-important. 
Wagner and his adherents censured Meyerbeer for alleged con- 
cessions to the mob, but the latter’s greater works, in their time, 
in the thirties, fully expressed that truth which the most intelli- 
gent section of European society was capable of receiving.” 

“Les Huguenots” and other historico-social operas enjoyed a 
universal and genuine success because of their true dramatic sit- 
uations, their significance, and relative depth. They were orig- 
inal, progressive for their time ; but Meyerbeer degenerated un- 
der Parisian influences and lapsed from truth. The scepter then 
passed to Wagner, who once more raised the standard “ veri- 
tism” and sincerity. But already there are critics even in Ger- 
many who charge him with inconsistencies, with compromise, 


“ 


and who believe that the principle of truth demands less “ roman- 
ticism ” and lyricism than Wagner put into his music dramas, 
In Russia certain veritists who out-Wagnered Wagner appeared, 
but they had a brief vogue and are already forgotten. M. Iva- 


nov continues: 


‘Side by side with the school of veritism and the music drama 
throughout the whole century there has existed another school 
which has cared very little for truth and put external beauty 
above all else. This school, Italian, had at the beginning of the 
century Rossini for its chief exponent or exemplar. So powerful 
and numerous was it at one time that its supremacy seemed as- 
sured. But it has not held its own, and its last giant, Verdi, 
deserted its principles and late in life wrote operas radically dif- 
ferent from his earlier ones. Now the Italian composers have 
wholly walked over into the opposite camp of the veritists and, 
for the sake of truth, are ready to perpetrate all sorts of folly.” 

This struggle was not the first of its kind in the history of 
music. It had its exact counterpart in the struggle in the eigh- 
teenth century between the realists and the romanticists or wor- 
shipers of beauty. Gluck, when fifty-four years of age, as- 
sumed the réle of reformer and declared war on the Italian school 
At the head of the latter was 


Piccini, and he had many gifted followers and coworkers who 


of melodious and tuneful opera. 
wrote melody for melody’s sake. The battle between these two 


leaders raged especially in Paris. Philosophical, religious, and 
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political disputes were forgotten in the salons and in cultivated 
circles. People asked each other: ‘Are you a Gluckist or a Pic- 
cinist?” After a long conflict, the Gluck school triumphed, but 
not until such masters as Mozart and Beethoven had appeared 
and combined the Gluck principle with the plastic beauty of Ital- 
ian melody. And yet this triumph did not prevent the resurrec- 
tion and prosperity and wide influence of the Italian school in 
the nineteenth century. What do these facts teach us? Ivanov 
writes : 

“We have a right to think that in the near future a reaction 
will occur in music toward greater simplicity in operatic forms 
and the means of musical expression generally,and this in spite 
of the universal supremacy of Wagner. Notwithstanding Rich- 
ard Strauss and his neo-Wagner school, we already observe 
symptoms of a new tendency in the direction indicated. In Rus- 
sia there are composers who decline to adapt Wagnerian forms 
and regard them as unsuitable to musical art. In this departure 
from the recognized embodiment of ‘truth’ there will, however, 
be no violation of the higher truth to which all aspire. Truth is 
one, but the forms of expressing it may differ from one another. 
The natural, simple expression of a healthy, real sentiment can 
not fail to prevail over other and more complex musical manifes- 
tations of the human soul.” 

Instead, therefore, of looking forward to greater complexity, 
splendor, and massive effects, the new school may teach us to 
look for truth and sincerity and significance in simpler forms and 
expressive melodies. And the new school may find its first ex- 
ponents in circles where Wagner is most worshiped, and without 
disloyalty to his basic principles. Music simply obeys a law of 
change, of cyclical development, an apparent reaction following 
each great advance.—T7rans/ation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


EPORTS from leading bookdealers and librarians in the 
chief cities of the United States give the two following 
composite lists, representing the most widely read books of the 
past month (we quote from the last monthly statement—March— 
in The World's Work) : 


BOOK-DEALERS’ RE-PORTS. 


1. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 16. More Fables in Slang — Ade. 
2. Eleanor—Ward. 17. Elizabeth and her German Gar- 
3- Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- den—Anon. 

son. 18. The Old Gentleman of the Black 
4. In the Palace of the King—Craw- Stock—Page. 

ford. 19. Bob, Son of Battle—Ollivant. 
5. Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. 20. Crittendon—Fox. 
6. The. Life and Death of Richard a1. L’Aiglon, par Rostand. 


Yea-and-Nay—Hewlett. 22. The Life of Phillips Brooks — 
7- Napoleon, the Last Phase —Rose- Allen. 
bery. 23. Home Folks—Riley. 
8. Master Christian—Corelli. 24. Wanted, a Matchmaker—Ford. 
g. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box—Har- 25. The Lane that Had no Turning— 
land. Parker. 
ro. Literary Friends and Acquaint- 26. The Solitary Summer—Anon. 
ance—Howells. 27. The Redemption of David Corson 
rr. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. —Goss. 
12. The Mantle of Elijah—Zangwill. 28. When Knighthood Was in Flower 
13. Rostand’s L’Aiglon—Parker. —Major. 


14. Tommy and Grizel- Barrie. 29. Herod—Phillips. 
1s. An Englishwoman’s Love Letters 30. The Reign of Law—Allen. 
—Anon. 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS. 


1. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 12. The Gentleman from Indiana — 
2. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- Tarkington. 

son. 13. When Knighthood Was in Flower 
3. Eleanor-- Ward. —Major. 
4. In the Palace of a King—Craw- 14. Unleavened Bread—Grant. 

ford. 15. The life and Death of Richard 
s. Master Christian—Corelli. Yea-and-Nay— Hewlett. 
6. Elizabeth and her German Gar- 16. Stringtown on the Pike—-Lloyd. 

den—Anon. 17. To Have and to Hold —Johnston. 
7. The Reign of Law—Allen. 18. Quisanté--Hawkins. 
8. The Redemption of David Corson 19. Sky Pilot--Connor. 

—Goss. 20. A Woman “‘Tenderfoot — Mrs. 
g. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box—Har- Seton-Thompson. 


land. 21. The Maid of Maiden Lane--Barr. 
ro. Tommy and Grizel—Barrie. 22. Wanted, a Matchmaker—Ford. 
11. Rostand’s L’Aiglon— Parker. 23. Janice Meredith—Ford. 
24. David Harum— Wescott. 28. Fisherman’s Luck—Van Dyke. 
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. Richard Carvel - Churchill. 


to 
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29. The Solitary Summer - Anon. 


26. Prisoners of Hope—Johnston. 30. From Indiato the Planet Mars— 
27. Stage-coach and Tavern Days— Flournoy. 
Earle. 


Upon these lists Zhe Wor/d's IWork makes the following 
comment: 


“Sixteen books are mentioned in both lists. Six of these, 
‘Eben Holden,’ ‘Alice of Old Vincennes,’ ‘Eleanor,’ ‘In the 
Palace of the King,’ ‘Master Christian,’ and ‘The Cardinal's 
Snuff-Box,’ are among the first twelve in both lists. The four 
first named are the leading four books in both sets of reports—a 
remarkable coincidence. ‘These are undoubtedly the most popu- 
lar books of the month. And‘Eben Holden,’ which last month 
led the dealers’ list and was second in rank in the librarians’ 
list, is ‘Ae popular book, for in each list it is greatly in advance 
of any other book. There are seven volumes, not fiction, insthe 
librarians’ list, and eleven in the dealers’ list. ...... 

“In connection with the talk about the commercial value of the 
dramatized novel, it is interesting to notice that of the nineteen 
books of fiction in the dealers’ list only two are on the stage, ‘In 
the Palace of the King’ and ‘When Knighthood Was in Flower,’ 
and of the twenty-three in the librarians’ list only six, ‘In the 
Palace of the King,’ ‘When Knighthood Was in Flower,’ ‘Un- 
leavened Bread,’ ‘ Janice Meredith,’ ‘David Harum,’ and ‘ Rich- 
ard Carvel.’ ” 

Subjoined is a list (from the New York Bookman, March) of the most 
popular books in England: 

The Master Christian—Marie Corelli. Isle of Unrest—H. S. Merriman. 
Rue with a Difference—Rosa N. Emma Marshall—Beatrice Marshall. 


Carey. Irene Petrie—Mrs. Carus Wilson. 
In the Palace of the King—F. M. Eleanor—Mrs H. Ward. 
Crawford. Herod—Stephen Phillips. 


An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. 
Richard Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 


NOTES. 


THE success of the late Maurice Thompson's “Alice of Old Vincennes” 
has resulted in its being dramatized. When it is presented, Virginia 
Harned (Mrs. E. H. Sothern) will appear in the title-rdéle. 

The Courrier des Etats-Unis (New York) relates a little incident showing 
Verdi’s wit. When Victor Emmanuel, King of Piedmont, became king of 
all Italy, the composer sent the monarch his card, but with periods after 
each of the letters, thus: V. E. R. D. I. The quick-witted King at once 
saw the point and replied: “V. E. R. D. L—Victor-Emmanuel, Roi d’Italie, 
—presents his thanks and compliments to Verdi, the great composer.” 


THE late Queen of England was one of the few people living in this dec- 
ade who could remember Scott. The author of Waverley saw the little 
Princess Victoria when he wason a visit to her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, four years before his death. The Manchester Guardian quotes this 
passage from his diary in Lockhart’s “Life of Scott”: 

“May 19, 1828.—Dined by command with the Duchess of Kent. I was very 
kindly recognized by Prince Leopold, and presented to the little Princess 
Victoria—I hope they will change her name—the heir-apparent to the 
crown, as things now stand. How strange that so large and fine a family 
as that of his late Majesty should have died off, or decayed into old age, 
with so few descendants. Prince George of Cumberland is, they say, a 
fine boy about nine years old—a bit of a Pickle. This little lady is educa- 
ting with much care, and watched so closely that no busy maid has a mo- 
ment to whisper, ‘You are heir to England.’ I suspect if we could dissect 
the little heart we should find that some pigeon or other bird of the air had 
carried the matter. She is fair, like the royal family—-the Duchess herself 
very pleasing and affable in her manners.” 

Lockhart prudently withheld the additional remark that Prince George 
“swears and romps like a brat that has been bred in a barrack-yard,” and 
that the Princess Victoria “does not look as if she would be pretty.” 


ARCHEOLOGY and literature appear to be somewhat at variance—as they 
often are—in the poem of “Hiawatha.” We lately gave an account of the 
Ojibway legends upon which “Hiawatha” was founded (THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST, February 9). In the latest book on the Amerinds or American In- 
dians, entitled “The North Americans of Yesterday,” the author, Mr. 
Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, says: “Longfellow’s rendering of ‘ Hiawatha’ 
is admired the world over. This is good literature, but it is not good 
ethnology, because in it an Iroquois hero-god is placed in a seating of 
Algonquin legends. But this was not Longfellow’s mistake, but School- 
craft’s, on whose work Longfellow based his poem. Jeremiah Curtin [in 
‘Creation Myths of Primitive America’] says: ‘Schoolcraft, with his 
amazing propensity to make mistakes, with his remarkable genius for 
missing the truth and confusing everything with which he came in contact, 
gave the name “Hiawatha” to his patchwork... , In the face of all this, 
Schoolcraft makes Hiawatha, who is peculiarly Iroquois, the leading per- 
sonage in his Algonquifi conglomerate ; Hiawatha being an Iroquois char- 
acter of central New York—he is connected particularly with the region 
about Schenectady—while the actions to which Schoolcraft relates him 
pertain to Algonquin Chippewas near Lake Superior. It isas if Europeans 
at some future age were to have placed before them a great epic narrative 
of French heroic adventure in which Prince Bismarck would appear as the 
chief and central Gallic figure in the glory and triumph of France.’” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


LONG-DISTANCE POWER-TRANSMISSION—A 
NEW METHOD. 


NEW method of transmitting power to a distance has been 

patented in Italy and other countries by Albert Bagnulo. 
According to its inventor, this new system instires the greatest 
possible security with great economy of energy. It is based on 
the principles of the transmission of pressure in liquids and 
gases, but differs from the ordinary methods of hydraulic and 
pneumatic transmission, as will be seen from the following de- 
scription translated from an article contributed to Cosmos (Paris, 


February 9) by Dr. Albert Battandier. Says this author: 


“Take a pipe filled with water and branching at one end into 
several smaller ones, each furnished with a piston. If, at the 
opening of the large pipe, we exert a given pressure, this must 
necessarily be transmitted through the whole conduit, and the 
small pistons that have been placed in the branches will be dis- 
placed by an amount [inversely] proportional to the ratio of 
their total surface to that of the moving piston. The principle, 
as we see, is very simple; the application of it is still more so. 

“The piston must be able to move both backward and forward, 
by the action of a motor of any kind whatever, thus imparting 
the same oscillatory motion to the water in the pipes. The pis- 
tons at the ends of these pipes receive successive impulses, and 
hence oscillate in their turn... . Water being practically in- 
compressible, it is certain that the pressure will be transmitted 
without heating, that is to say, without loss of mechanical en- 
ergy by transformation into heat; and as, according to the in- 
ventor, this transmitter enables the realization of ninety. to 
ninety-five per cent. of the initial energy, it follows that it would 
be an equal distributor of power. It should be added that the 
machinery would be absolutely silent, that all the mechanism 
would be out of sight, and that, provided the ratio of surface of 
the motor and receiving pistons had been well adjusted, their 
operation would be smooth, very sensitive, and absolutely with- 
out danger to the operator.” 

The inventor regards his system as preferable even to electri- 
city, for the latter is more expensive and requires a dynamo at 
each end, while in this new method a piston is all that is wanted. 

Monsignor Pietro Mafii, in his periodical the R7vzsta di Fisica, 
gives a description of the inventor’s system, with a schematic 
plan of the proposed mechanism. The most important of his 
observations, according to M. Battandier, is this: ‘“ Altho we are 
that 
neously, we can not admit that the same is true of pressures 
On this M. 


certain hydrostatic pressures are transmitted instanta- 
that are transmitted by movements of the liquid.” 
Battandier remarks as follows: 

“It is clear, in fact, that a liquid particle must take a certain 
amount of time to move from one point to another. But, besides 
this . . . it may be said that the author has neglected an impor- 
tant cause of loss, that is, the friction of the liquid in the tube. 
Since the liquid must be in motion, it is evident that there will 
be such friction, and this will be more energetic as the diameter 
of the tube is less. It follows that the results hoped for by the 
inventor will be far from realized in practise, especially if the 
operating-machines are at any considerable distance from the 
motor, and if the force to be transmitted is small; for then 
the friction of the liquid in the tubes will take it up. Regard- 
ing inventions of this kind, it is best to be skeptical, and to be 
omewhat cautious in drawing conclusions from the unsupported 

sertions of the inventor. We have on paper a host of brilliant 
deas and ingenious devices that burst like a soap-bubble when 
ve attempt to put them into practise. We have only to look into 
our Own memories and we shall recollect how many splendid 
rocesses we have devised—which, happily, we have never ven- 
ured to put into execution. If we had, we should have lost our 

ne, our trouble, and our money. 

‘Still, I hope that M. Albert Bagnulo will put his plans into 
ractise, for I should like nothing better than to see my fears 
lissipated, and to witness the transmission of ninety-five per 
cent. of his power, as claimed by the inventor.” 
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Most engineers will probably agree with Dr. Battandier in 
pronouncing M. Bagnulo’s plan impracticable; any scheme of 
power transmission that involves the methanical oscillation of a 
long column of water looks dubious, even aside from the objec- 
tions brought up by thecritic. Still, as a novelty which has been 
described by a reputable scientific journal, it is worth this word 
of notice.— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE MAGNETIC PHONOGRAPH. 


A Bcc form of magnetic phonograph invented by Poulsen and 

called by him the telegraphone has now been exhibited 
in this country, and, according to Zhe Electrical Review, scien- 
tific men are greatly surprised by it and pleased with it. As 
readers of these columns will remember, the record, instead of 
being impressed mechanically on a cylinder covered with some 
plastic substance, is made by varying the magnetic state of a 
steel ribbon. ‘The device thus differs from the ordinary grapho- 
phone somewhat as the modern telephone does from the old me- 


’ 


chanical “‘lovers’ telegraph.” Says the paper already mentioned 


(February 16) : 


“Electrical engineers have very nearly outgrown the ability to 
be astonished. We have dealt so long with apparatus and meth- 
ods that seem to perform the impossible that it is only once in a 
while we can feel the thrill of real enthusiasm and surprise, To 
those who have had the privilege of seeing the remarkable per- 
formance of the telegraphone, described in Zhe Electrical Re- 
view February 2, there comes back some of the old wonder that 
a few of us remember when first we heard the telephone or pho- 
nograph. The thing is so amazingly simple, and its perform- 
ance is so astonishingly perfect, that one feels the natural won- 
der why it has not been done before and long ago. This 
instrument is one of aclass that occasionally makes its appear- 
ance in the face of the belief of most people competent to know 
about it that it will not work. Doubtless if we had no telephones 
we would say on inspecting a drawing of the original Bell mag- 
neto-apparatus that, while there was a bare theoretical possibil- 
ity that such a contrivance would transmit sound, yet it was per- 
fectly evident that it could not do soin practise. Indeed, this 
feeling was shared by the public, engineers, Patent Office offi- 
cials, and nearly every one else who had to do with the telephone 
in its early history—until they heard it talk. It was much the 
same with Herr Poulsen’s invention. Nobody would believe 
that magnetic strains of a permanent and reproducible character 
would be set up in a steel wire by the delicate magnetic titilla- 
tions of the little apparatus employed. Indeed, it is stated that 
when patents were applied for on this machine they were refused 
on the ground that such an instrument was absolutely inopera- 
tive. Still, it works; and it works very much better and more 
distinctly than any form of mechanical phonograph we have had 
the pleasure of seeing. What its future usefulness will be is a 
matter which the future alone can determine, but it is certainly 
most interesting and so ingenious and beaut#ful in principle that 
it deserves more than passing notice.” 





The Strength of Women and Men.—A comparison 
was recently made by 7he Wor/d (New York) between tests of 
strength at Vassar College and men’s college records. The re- 
sult indicates that the athletic feats of the college woman equal 
those of boys of fourteen or fifteen, and are far below those of 
college men or even of high-school boys. The young women run 
fifty per cent. more slowly than men; they jump sixty-two per 
cent. as far—the average of three events in each case—and they 
throw a baseball only forty-five per cent. as far. Commenting 
on these figures, 7e Wordd says editorially (February 14) : 

“These figures are from a single woman's college, as against 
the men’s records for all colleges. The latter are the supreme 
achievement of years of selection and training and of inherited 
traditions of ‘form.’ Where women have been trained for acro- 
bats as carefully as men, much less allowance need be made for 
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sex. Professional women gymnasts are little less efficient than 
men in skill and agility, and sometimes even in strength. The 
softness of their muscles is favorable to rapid and dexterous mo- 
tion. Some trainers have even held that there is practically no 
difference in-possible muscular ability between men and women 
of the same size, but that women are subjectively less athletic ; 
that they are not so much the weaker as the gentler sex. They 
make good scores at tennis and golf, and their long-distance 
achievements on the bicycle have shown them possessed of mar- 
velous endurance. As might have been predicted from the re- 
sults of athletic observation elsewhere, the champion athletes in 
girls’ colleges are as a rule above the average of their mates in 
personal appearance, classroom rank, and campus popularity. 
Health, beauty, and intellect go together.” 





THE THOUSANDTH PART OF A SECOND. 


N a lecture recently delivered before the Urania Clubin Berlin, 
and-summarized in the ///ustrirte Zeitung, Dr. Spiess made 

the thousandth part of a second his theme. Such a fraction of a 
second is hardly perceptible by the human senses, and yet in phy- 
sics and mechanics there are occurrences that can be measured 
only by a very much smallerinterval. The human eye needs time 
to get ready for vision, and a flash of magnesium passes before the 
pupil is able to contract itself. Far more quickly does the gleam 
of the electric spark pass; it lasts perhaps the one hundred thou- 
sandth part of a second. A white line on a black disk that is 
turning with the greatest rapidity can not be seen while a flash 
of magnesium lasts, but can be seen easily enough under the 
electric gleam. Electricity has also made it possible for us to 
measure the speed of flying projectiles. The doctor explained 
the various apparatuses that are used to measure small intervals 
of time, such as the millisecond watch of Engineer Lipp. This 
watch is also used to indicate ‘‘exact time,” which, as is well 
known, is of great importance to the astronomer when he desires 
to state precisely the moment of the transit of a star. The lec- 
turer showed by illustration how much time is required for re- 
sponse to an excitation of the sense of hearing. ‘The human nerv- 
ous system works somewhat methodically, but still with great 
quickness. What happens from the time when a sound is heard 
to the time when perception of the sound indicates itself through 
poysical movement, is very complicated. The sound-waves 
(produced in the professor’s illustration by a blow which, by 
means of an electric current, set the index of the millisecond 
watch in motion) must first put in motion the tympanum (and 
thereby the whole mechanism of the organ of hearing and its 
adjuncts) before sound can act onthe nerves of hearing; this 
sound leads aural sensibility to the brain, where it is changed 
into an incitation to movement, which is communicated by cur- 
rent to the muscles of the fingers. ‘These must contract them- 
selves before they can close a contact that stops the index of the 
millisecond watch. And yet all this has taken place in a few 
hundredths of a second, and can take place in exceptionally fine 
natures in the thousandth part of a second. Incidentally the 
demonstrator made use of the chronoscope in the measurement 
of wonderfully short intervals. He measured, for instance, with 
the Boulengé apparatus the velocity of a bullet. A long and 
short bar of iron respectively hang from an electromagnet; the 
bullet interrupts the current at the mouth of the rifle and at the 
goal, the electromagnets lose their strength and let the bars fall; 
a knife indents the longer bar and thus shows, in accordance 
with the law of gravity, how much later the longer one fell than 
the shorter one. In this demonstration the bullet acquired an 
initial velocity of 225 meters a second. Such tests must, of 
course, have great importance in ballistics. By means of the 
Pouillet mirror apparatus the lecturer even succeeded in measur- 


ing the velocity of the projectile while it was still in the barrel 


of the rifle.— 7rans/ation made for Tur LITERARY DIGEsT. 





Change of Weight in Chemical Reaction.—We 
have been taught that the corner-stone of modern chemistry is 
the principle that the weight of substances entering into chemi- 
cal combination remains the same; yet recent investigation 
throws some doubt on this. According to a note in Sczence 
(February 22), however, it is not believed that the theory of the 
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indestructibility of matter will suffer. If the weight of a chemi- 
cal compound differs from the sum of the weights of its constitu- 
ents, this is due, doubtless, to some relation between gravity 
and chemical attraction, and not to any change in the mass of 
the substances involved. ‘To quote the note already referred to: 


“Experiments by Heydweiller similar to those of Landolt seem 
to show that a slight change of total weight accompanies some 
chemical reactions. These experiments have been interpreted 
by some reviewers as throwing doubt upon the axiom of the con- 
servation of matter. This axiom is not, however, incompatible 
with variation of total weight in chemical or even in physical 
changes. If it should be found, for example, that the weight ofa 
given amount of lead and of a given amount of oxygen varied with 
physical and chemical conditions, a s/andard state of lead and 
a standard state of oxygen would have to be adopted in which 
state these substances would always have to be weighed, and 
the principle of the conservation of matter would have to be 
stated thus: Given so much lead and so much oxygen, measured 
by weighing under standard conditions, then, whatever changes 
these substances undergo, the amount of each is found to be un- 
changed if both are brought back to standard conditions and 
weighed. Variation of weight with physical and chemical con- 
ditions would, no doubt, throw light upon the nature of gravita- 
tion; but if such a variation becomes established it will have but 
little disturbing influence upon the notion of the indestructibility 
of matter. Inthe lightof Professor Fessenden’s electrical theory 
of gravitation, it would seem that the change of state most likely 
to produce a change of weight would be the dissolving of an 
electrolytic salt in water. For, assuming electrolytic dissocia- 
tion to be a separating of positively and negatively charged 
atoms of zoms, the region throughout which the electric force of 
the atom is exerted would be greatly extended by the dissocia- 
tion.” 





SCIENCE AND THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


HE recent dismissal from Leland Stanford and other uni- 
versities of professors because their teaching was not in 
accord with the policy of the institution in which they taught, or 
of its supporters (see LirErary DiceEst, January 26), has been 
the cause of considerable discussion which has not yet subsided. 
In Sctence (February 22), F. W. Clarke treats the question from 
a scientific standpoint. He says: 


“That a university professor should be free to teach his honest 
convictions would seem at first sight to be a most reasonable 
proposition. But the rights of the teacher are not absolute; they 
are limited by the rights of the pupils and the rights of the insti- 
tution in which he is employed. The institution must protect 
its own dignity and reputation ; the student is entitled to protec- 
tion against obvious error and against the wastage of his time; 
and to these rights the rights of the professor are subordinate. 

“Suppose, for example, that a professor of mechanics should 
spend his time in teaching his class the possibility of perpetual 
motion. Or that the professor of mathematics should try to 
demonstrate in the class-room the squaring of the circle. Or 
that the professor of astronomy should denounce the heliocentric 
theory of the solar system and adopt the medieval teachings of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes. His right to freedom of teaching would 
avail him little, and he would be promptly invited to resign hi> 
position. The right of the professor to teach is conditioned by 
the right of the pupil to learn, and the latter right is entitled to 
first consideration. The teacher has no right to teach nonsens« 
nor to waste the time of his students over his own personal va- 
garies. Irresponsible freedom of speech or of teaching is plainl) 
inadmissible ; a point which certain sentimentalists have faile: 
to see.” 

Mr. Clarke admits that in the controversies under discussio: 
the question has not been one of mathematical truth and error 
but of some subject still under discussion and unsettled. He 


says: 
“In sociology and economics we find the chief difficulties, and 


here the rights of the professor are not quite so clear. Still, the 
responsibility on his part remains, and it can not be honestly 
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evaded. If a professor of sociology, speaking in his class-room, 
should denounce the present institution of marriage and advo- 
cate either polygamy or free love, his honesty of purpose, his 
right to teach his views, would not protect him from dismissal. 
This is an extreme case, a case not likely to arise, but it serves 
to illustrate the principles at issue. All the rights of the profes- 
sor are governed by reasonable limitations. 

“Unfortunately, at the present time, the leading economic and 
social questions are partly political in their nature. Their public 
discussion is almost wholly partizan, rarely scientific, and vio- 
lent passions are easily aroused. The tariff, the coinage, the 
question of the so-called trusts are all alive in the public mind, 
and the professor of economics therefore stands on very precari- 
ous ground. What are his rights and his duties now? They are 
still limited, and his responsibilities are greater than ever.” 

In short, Mr. Clarke maintains, the teacher should put his per- 
sonal bias under strict control the moment he enters his lecture- 
room. He should cease to be an advocate and become a judge. 
He must be fair, judicial, tactful, and dignified; and failure se- 
but 
he should give the evidence and arguments upon both sides of 
the question. 
of their rights and is a failure as a scientific teacher, 


riously limits his usefulness. He may believe in free trade, 


If he neglects to do this, he defrauds the students 





DECAY OF SCIENTIFIC LECTURING. 


_o art of popular scientific exposition is not what it was in 

the days of Tyndall and Huxley—so, at least, we are told 
by an editorial writer in 74e Evectrical Review (February 23). 
The result is, he says, “the absurd spectacle of a man who 
knows something addressing a number of people who want to 
be instructed, and yet not being able to make himself intelligible 
or to finda medium whereby to transmit his knowledge into their 
minds.” In other words, the writer goes on to say, the art of 
lecturing has fallen into decay with men of science, and only a 
few in this country at least have the happy faculty of expressing 
themselves clearly upon subjects on which they are expert. To 
quote further: 

‘“One such man as Tyndall does more for science in his gener- 
ation than a host of teachers who deal in terms that only a fa- 
yored few can understand. The reading of a paper before such 
a body as the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, for ex- 
ample, is an opportunity of a high character, but the delivery of 
a lecture before a considerable number of intelligent people, not 
specialists in the lecturer’s own department of knowledge, is an 
even greater opportunity for the dissemination of knowledge and 
the production of good results to all concerned. We have in the 
ranks of American workers in electricity many men whose knowl- 
edge is such that they might well instruct the public, and in this 

ray accomplish aresult enormously to be desired. But in nearly 
every case, coupled with this knowledge, is an ‘unfortunate ina- 
bility to make use of it for the purpose. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to hope that the art of teiling what one knows may 
hereafter be taught. The schools fall short of their duty when 
they teach a man the basis of a science or an art and fill him with 
information concerning it, and then leave him bottled up, as it 
were, with no ability to uncork himself and pour forth the treas- 
ures of his accumulated wisdom. All of us have sat through 
weary and unprofitable hours listening to people who might 
greatly have instructed us and greatly benefited us if they had 
only known how. The matter is one of real importance and 
should be given more attention than it has received during the 
last decade or two.” 





**Noiseless Milk.’’—The lesson of the beneficial effect of 
quiet on the nerves is driven home in 7he Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazette by means of a story which it quotes from a California 
medical paper. According to this authority an Indiana farmer 


was taken sick and went to the Hoosier capital for treatment. 


While lying in bed convalescing, he was greatly annoyed early 
each morning by the man who delivered milk. 
recovered he had all his milkmen shod with rubber-heeled and 


As soon as he 
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rubber-soled shoes, and rubber tires put on all of his wagons. 
He presented each one of his customers a rubber mat upon which 
to set the milk can by the door, and he had his horses all shod 
with rubber shoes. Then he began to exploit his noiseless milk, 
and as a result his business has quadrupled and his noiseless 
milk has gained great popularity. The Dietetic and Hygtentic 
Gazette comments as follows: 

“There is a lesson in the above instance that I believe will be 
of great benefit. Let us all endeavor to reduce the noises of our 
cities. The rubber-tired vehicles have reduced greatly the 
noises on our streets. Many people are learning the personal 
advantage of wearing rubber-heeled shoes; this is materially 
lessening the street din. One physician in Los Angeles told us 
that his buggy with the rubber tires would last four times as 
long as one with metal tires. We do not doubt this, and on the 
same principle we believe that the man or woman who wears 
rubber-heeled shoes will be protected and life will be prolonged, 
as is the life of the buggy with the rubber tires.” 


ARTIFICIAL PERFUMES. 


HOSE who regale themselves with “ ” at the 


soda-fountain and those who buy the essences of divers 


real fruit juices 
blossoms for their handkerchiefs may flatter themselves that 


their favorite flavors and perfumes are derived from the vege- 


table products whose name they bear; but this is usually far 
from the case. Modern chemists are so skilful that if they can 
not manufacture the actual odorous principle that they want, 
they can at least make something that passes for it. In a recent 
note, the Revue Scientifique (Paris, January 12) speaks as fol- 


lows of this industry : 


“During these last years France seems to have made great 
progress in the industry of manufacturing perfumes by chemical 
synthesis, and at the Paris Exposition this branch of chemistry 
appears to be the only one in which the French exhibit was equal 
to that of Germany. ; 

“In the perfumery industry there are three principal methods ; 
the extraction of odors from the products where they occur in 
nature; the artificial preparation by synthesis of odorous com- 
pounds that occur also in nature; and, finally, the fabrication of 
compounds that have odors similar to those possessed by natural 
substances. 

“The odoriferous principle of oil of bitter almonds is one of the 
first that was isolated and afterward made synthetically. In 
1832 Liebig and Woehler separated benzyl aldehyd from this 
oil, and now it is prepared no longer from almonds, but by the 
hydrolysis and oxidation of benzyl chlorid. Unfortunately, 
there remain some traces of this latter substance, whose odor 
is penetrating and disagreeable, so benzyl aldehyd serves only 
to perfume common soaps. 

“Vanillin was prepared artificially in 1874 by Tiemann and 
Harmann by the oxidation of coniferin; but now it is generally 
extracted from eugenol, which when treated with soda gives iso- 
eugenol, which by oxidation becomes vanillin. This synthetic 
vanilla has altogether replaced the vanilla-bean in perfumery 
and the manufacture of confectionery, and it now costs only 
about one-one hundredth of whac it didin 1876. Piperonal, under 
the name of heliotropin, has replaced the essence of heliotrope, 
whose odor it has. It is extracted from safrol, an ether of the 
oil of sassafras or of camphor; in twenty years its price has 
fallen ninety-nine to one hundred percent. ..... 

“As the artificial perfume industry is evidently only in its in- 
fancy, we should expect interesting discoveries from the chemists 
who are at work in this line of investigation. They will be very 
bounteously rewarded, and, considering the prices paid for work 
in pure science, we can but congratulate them.”—7yramns/ation 
made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


The ‘‘Oil-Pond” in the Gulf.—In a recent account of 
the petroleum discoveries in Texas we quoted a notice of an out- 
flow of oil in the waters of the Gulf, with a report that a com- 
pany had been formed to exploit the supposed submarine oil-well 
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that caused it. We are assured by Zhe Engineering and Mi- 
ning Journad (February g) that there is probably very little truth 
in this story. It says: 

“The testimony of oil-men who have personally investigated 
this report [of the oil-lake] is to the effect that it has no founda- 
tion. This opinion is confirmed by that of pilots and seafaring 
men who are intimately acquainted with that part of the Gulf. 
All agree as to the quiet spot in stormy weather, and they offer 
the explanation that the depth of water there varies from 9g to 15 
feet, with a soft, black mud for bottom. This mud, which con- 
tains more or less of the products of decomposing organic matter, 
becomes stirred up by the waves and rises to the surface, where 
it spreads out and acts to some extent as oil does in subduing the 
turbulence of the sea. Samples were collected at various points 
within the so-called ‘pond’ and were examined for oil, but 
yielded none. We may have in this locality an illustration of 
how oil deposits are made in the course of time, ,\by the decompo- 
sition of material deposited on the bottom of shallow seas, cov- 
ered with sediments and finally buried to considerable depths. 


One fact in connection with the so-called oil-‘pond’ militates - 


against the statement that it is due to the outflowing of oil. The 
‘pond’ is slowly changing its location and traveling toward the 
east. Some years ago it was much farther from the end of the 
jetty than it is now, and it is quite possible that the construction 
of the jetty has had a good deal to do with its restless moods.” 





ELECTRICITY IN GLASS-MAKING. 


HE components of glass have been usually melted together 
either in furnaces of ordinary construction, or, more re- 
cently, in gas-furnaces. The inconveniences of both are numer- 
ous. In the first place, the construction of the furnaces is diffi- 
cult in the extreme, the expense varying from $5,000 to $14,000 ; 
their duration is limited, and it is very costly work keeping them 
in order. They require an enormous space, both below and 
above ground; the workmen who tend them must infallibly ruin 
their health; and the results obtained are far from proportionate 
to the expense. To make one pound of glass requires three to 
four pounds of coal in an ordinary furnace, and one and a half 
to three pounds with gas apparatus. The fusion is never com- 
plete in less than twenty-four hours, and manufacture must be 
uninterrupted, a furnace once extinguished being useless and 
requiring complete reconstruction. To obviate these inconve- 
niences, various attempts have been made to utilize electric-arc 
furnaces. The experiments made by a company in Cologne, 
Germany, have been quite successful, as we learn from L’ £/ec- 
triciene (Paris). The process is thus described: 

“In this process the components, after mixture, are placed on 
a series of platforms arranged like steps, and on each of these 
steps the material is subjected to the action of the voltaic arc. 
The fusion, incomplete on the first step, is completed as the fluid 
mass passes over the other steps in succession, carrying with it 
such of the material as still remains solid. At the foot of this 
staircase, so to speak, the vitrified substance falls into a receiver 
communicating by its lower part with a second, where the mass 
is cleared of impurities; it finally reaches a third receiver from 
which it is taken to be worked. . . . The cost of this new proc- 
ess can not yet be completely reported on, but, so far as the con- 
sumption of fuel is concerned, it can certainly compete on favor- 


able terms with the old method.”—7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





Decrease of Population in France.—The decrease 
of population in France has generally been treated from the 
alarmist standpoint, and various efforts have been made to stop 
it. These have proved so far unsuccessful, and apparently the 
French are now beginning to argue that it may not be sucha 
great evil after all. In an answer to a correspondent, published 
in its issue for February 9, La Science //lustrée (Paris) speaks of 
it as follows: 


“The tendency to diminution of population is noticeable as 
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well in Germany as in France. The number of births has di- 
minished by four and one-half per cent. during the period from 
1880 to 1890. This rate of decrease has since become greater. 
We should present these figures to the snobs who spread the com- 
mon alarmist stories, for want of sufficient instruction and brains 
to reflect. Besides, it is not the number of inhabitants, it is the 
individual value of each of them, that makes a country strong. 
An eagle is worth a hundred goslings. Unfortunately, our cow- 
ards are not eagles. Read Paul Combes’s book on ‘The Boer 
Heroes.” There you will see one of the smallest states in the 
world raising its head in victory above one of the most powerful, 
because it consists of men, not of chickens.”—7rans/ation made 
for Tue Literary Dicest, 





Grip and Appendicitis.—lIt is reported in the daily press 
that on February 20, in a paper read before the Paris Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. Lucas Championniére demonstrated that one 
of the common causes of appendicitis is the grip, or influenza. 
This theory had been already advanced, but Dr. Champion- 
niére’s statements were particularly well supported by facts and 
are said to have produced a sensation. Says the correspondent 
of The Public Ledger (Philadelphia, February 21) : 


“He called attention to the fact that an epidemic of appendi- 
citis has ever followed a grip epidemic, or that the two often co- 
existed. He then demonstrated that appendicitis is but a localiza- 
tion of the grip affecting the intestines, and often the appendix 
itself. The paper cited innumerable instances where this had 
been directly proved by careful observation, the coincidence of 
parallel symptoms in every case observed admitting of no doubt. 
It was pointed out, however, that a similar localization of the 
grip often attacked the throat orear. Appendicitis resulted most 
frequently when an improper diet has been pursued by the pa- 
tient before grip set in. This was especially true, Dr. Cham- 
pionniére said, when the patient had been an excessive eater of 
freshly slaughtered meat. In such a case, it was pointed out, 
the grip almost invariably localized in the intestines near the 
appendix, or in the appendix itself, producing acute or chronic 
appendicitis. This, said Dr. Lucas Championniére, frequently 
gave rise to diagnostic difficulties attended by grave or even 
fatal results.” 

Hundreds of recent grip cases in Philadelphia are said to have 
been attended or followed by more or less serious attacks of ap- 
pendicitis. Dr. W. W. Keen, of that city, has been quoted as 
saying that one third of its inhabitants have had appendicitis in 
some form; but, when interviewed by a Ledger reporter, the 
doctor made denial, and said that he knew of noconnection what- 
ever between meat-eating and appendicitis. ‘I may have said,” 
concluded Dr. Keen, “that grip, being a catarrhal affection, pre- 
disposed those suffering from it to appendicitis.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


“THE question of fatigue caused to the eyes by various kinds of artificial 
lights has recently been taken up and studied at some length by a Russian 
government expert,” says Electricity. “He says that the involuntary clo- 
sing of the eye (winking) is a sign of weariness. Using surfaces illumi- 
nated by various lights he counted the involuntary movements of the eye- 
lid, his results being that when candle-light was used the eyes were closed 
6.8 times a minute; with gas-light, winking occurred 2.8 times a minute; 
with sun-light, the eyes closed 2.2 times, and with electric-light 1.8 times. 
From these facts he draws the conclusion, which seems to be corroborated 
by other observations, that the electric-light is the least injurious to the 
eyesight of all varieties of artificial illuminants.” 


A DESCRIPTION of the ravages of white ants, or termites, in Rhodesia is 
furnished by the Rev. A. Leboeuf to 7he Zambest Mission Record, January. 
It isno uncommon thing, says the writer, for the colonist, on returning 
from his day’s labor, to find the coat he left hanging on a nail of his cot- 
tage wall and the books on the table absolutely destroyed by these tiny 
marauders. Nor isthisall. “On awaking next morning,” writes Mr. Le- 
boeuf, “you are astonished to see in the dim light a cone-shaped object ri- 
sing from the brick floor a short distance from your bed, with two holes on 
the top like the crater of a miniature volcano. Upon closer examination 
you discover that the holes have just the size and shape of the inside of 
your boots, which you incautiously left on the brick floor the night before. 
They have given form and proportion to an ant heap, and nothing is left of 
them except the nails, eyelets, and maybe part of the heels.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DOES RELIGION REQUIRE WOMAN’S SUBJEC- 
TION TO MAN? 


T will be remembered that when Victoria was wedded to 
Prince Albert, she said she wanted to be married like any 
other woman, and that the promise to obey must not be omitted. 
The Anglican Church service requires the wife to make the sol- 
emn promise to “love, honor, and obey,” and a similar promise 
is embodied in the marriage service of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and was lately made by Queen Wilhelmina, another 
reigning sovereign whose legal position even after marriage is 
immeasurably superior to that of her husband, Prince Henry of 
the Netherlands. 

The New York /udefendent (February 14), which alludes to 
these incidents, holds that true religious duty should no longer be 
invoked in behalf of a wife’s subjection to her husband. Itsays: 

“The promise of the wife to obey is the ragged remnant from 
the days when women were the despised servants and drudges 
of men. In old English usage the woman promised to be 
‘buxom’ (bow-some, submissive). Now the phrase is, in nearly 
all churches that she will ‘love, honor, and obey’ him. The 
obedience is made very pronounced, and after the service the 
organ rattles out the music of ‘Now you are married, you must 
obey,’ and the bride is jibed about her promise, and declares 
that she had told the expectant groom that she would say it, but 
that she does not mean to keep the vow. ... Clergymen, of 
conservative ideas, and whole denominations that provide a re- 
quired form of marriage, insist on the retention of the falsehood. 
Sometimes they even try to justify it from Scripture. They 
quote Paul on the silence and obedience of women, as if what 
was right in Paul’s day were to be right always. They even go 
back to the Garden of Eden for argument. But we know better 
now, because social and moral conditions are better. When the 
condition changes the law changes. But the sad thing is to see 
these teachers of religion requiring women to perjure themselves 
on such a solemn occasion, to promise to do what they do not in- 
tend to do, and ought not to engage todo. It is of a piece with 
the pledge required of ministers or theological professors giving 
their adhesion to a creed which was made generations ago, and 
which can be accepted only in some very loose construction of 
language. It tends to insincerity, to flippancy of thought about 
marriage, even to misunderstandings and differences that may 
lead to quarrels and divorce. 

“Marriage is the foundation of society; it should be the fit 
foundation for the best society we know. Such society requires 
the best development of woman as well as of man. It makes 
neither a tyrant and neither a slave, but each the helpful mate 
and adviser of the other. In such society as the Christian relig- 
ion has developed, with education and culture, the right and the 
achievement of the woman as well as of the man should be rec- 
ognized. ‘To require the woman to put herself under the will of 
the man, to obey him, as well as to love and honor him, is a 
cruel, wicked anachronism; and no clergyman is justified in 
compelling a woman to make such a promise, and hardly so even 
if she desires to make it. For her to make it is to dishonor her 
sex, if she intends to keep it; and if not, it is a falsehood which, 
on such a solemn occasion and on so serious a subject, approaches 
perjury.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who from her long years of ser- 
vice in behalf of ““woman’s rights,” is in her old age looked 
upon by certain classes as an uncrowned American queen, takesa 
somewhat different view. She holds that the teachings of Chris- 
tianity about woman’s subservience are too plain to be denied or 
explained away, and that religion is directly responsible for the 
unhappy marital conditions and for the social evil of to-day. 
The first step toward a better and nobler society, she says (in 

The Free-Thought Magazine, Chicago, January), is “to inspire 
woman with new self-respect, and the rising generation with a 


’ 


profound reverence for the mothers of the race”: 


“So long as we assign to woman an inferior position in the 
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scale of being, emphasize the fables of her creation as an after- 
thought, the guilty factor in the fall of man, cursed of God in 
her maternity, a marplot in the life of a Solomon or a Samson, 
unfit to stand in the ‘Holy of Holies,’ in the cathedrals, to take 
a seat as a delegate in a synod, general assembly, or conference, 
to be ordained to preach the Gospel or administer the sacraments 
—the church and the Bible make woman the football for all the 
gibes and jeers of the multitude. When the Episcopal Church, 
in the great gathering at Washington two years ago, held a 
meeting for the discussion of a national law for divorce, tho an 
auxiliary meeting of fifteen hundred women belonging to the 
same church assembled there at the same time, the bishops dis- 
cussed the questions of marriage and divorce with closed doors, 
and not one woman was permitted to be present, tho equally in- 
terested in these social questions; the moral effect of that act 
degraded woman in the estimation of every man connected with 
the Episcopal Church. 

“The sentiments of men in high places are responsible for the 
outrages of the lower orders in the haunts of vice and on the 
highways; when, in their marriage service, woman must prom- 
ise to obey, she is made the inferior and subject of the man she 
marries ; when the following passages of Scripture are read from 
the pulpit they make woman the mere football of man’s lust: 
‘Wives, obey your husbands; if you wish to know anything, ask 
of them at home.’ ‘As Christ is the head of man, so is man the 
head of woman.’ ‘For a man indeed ought not to cover his 
head, for as much as he is the image and glory of God, but the 
woman is the glory of the man. For the man is not of the 
woman; but the woman of the man. Neither was the man cre- 
ated for the woman, but the woman for the man.’ ‘Let your 
women keep silence in the churches; for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak, but they are commanded to be under obedience, 
as also saith the law.’ ‘It is a shame for women to speak in the 
church.’ ‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 
as unto the Lord.’ ‘Asthe church is subject unto Christ, so let 
wives be to their own husbands in everything.’ ‘But I suffer 
not a woman to teach nor to usurp authority over the man, but 
to be in silence.’ ‘For Adam was first formed, then Eve.’ Such 
are some of the texts found in a book we are all taught to vener- 
ate as inspired by the great Creator of the universe. 

“All our efforts to suppress prostitution are hopeless until 
woman is recognized in the canon law and all church discipline 
as equal in goodness, grace, and dignity with bishops, archbish- 
ops, yea, the Pope himself; we must have expurgated editions 
of canon and civil law, of Bibles, catechisms, creeds, codes, and 
constitutions, and of Paul’s toilet directions as to covered heads, 
long hair, and sitting in silence and subjection, hanging on 
man’s lips for inspiration and wisdom. Canon Charles Kings- 
ley has well said: ‘This will never be a good world for woman 
until the last remnant of the canon law is civilized from the face 
of the earth.’ Lord Brougham is equally pronounced in regard 
to the civillaw. He says: ‘The laws for woman on our statute 
books are a disgrace to the Christianity and civilization of the 
nineteenth century.’ The chaotic conditions of society can never 
become harmonious until the masculine and feminine elements 
are in perfect equilibrium.” 


Roman Catholics who are Socialists.—Tho com- 
monly classified as a capitalist organ, like most of the metro- 
politan dailies, the New York Press—as we have lately noted 
—criticized the Pope’s recent encyclical directed against social- 
the Pontiff 
The Press calls attention to the fact that 
socialism in the Roman Catholic Church is by no means uncom- 
mon. It says (February 17) : 


ism, and took issue with upon several points. 


Among other things, 


“Two things occur to us in connection with this letter. The 
first is that socialism in the Church of Rome is by no means un- 
common. Prof. Francesco Nitti, of the University of Naples, 
has written a volume of nearly five hundred pages entirely de 
voted to an account of Catholic socialism. In this treatise Pro- 
fessor Nitti traces the rise and progress of the doctrine among 
influential Catholics in various countries. One of the foremost 
advocates of Christian socialism was the powerful Bishop Ket- 
teler, of Mayence. The bishop contended, as against the third 
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encyclical letter, that the Catholic Church had never maintained 
the absolute right of property. And Canon Moufang, another 
prelate of disttmction, labored earnestly to devise some scheme 
by which workingmen might be delivered from dependence upon 
the current fluctuations of the market. This he would achieve 
by vastly enlarging the powers of the state, what we term ‘state 
socialism.’ In truth the group of Catholic socialists in Europe 
has been noted for ability and independence of thinking. The 
movement abroad goes a long way with the socialists in their 
cries of wrong, but only a short way in plans of redress. But 
the curious thing is that, in spite of encyclical letters, socialism 
eas a scientific doctrine of industrial readjustment should have 
appealed with such force to many educated leaders of the Cath- 
olic Party.” 


Among American Roman Catholics there have been several 
priests who have shown marked sympathy with socialistic ideals. 
One of the most pronounced socialists in the United States is the 
Rev. Father McGrady, of Bellevue, Ky., whose book on “Social- 
ism and the Labor Problem” takes the ground that in socialism 
the working classes find their only hope of freedom and equality. 
His novel, ‘‘ Beyond the Black Ocean,” is written from the same 
standpoint. 

Exactly what effect the Pope’s letter will have upon Roman 
Catholics who are intellectually convinced of the truth of social- 
ism it is as yet tooearly tosay. <A papal encyclical, unless an 
ex cathedra utterance on a question of faith or morals, is not 
generally regarded as absolutely binding on the conscience of 
Roman Catholics, for according to Catholic theology a sover- 
eign pontiff may err or possibly be in actual heresy in his or- 
dinary letters. Yet it is probable that the solemn admonitions 
of Leo, conveyed in this formal guise, will have much weight 
with all except the class called “liberal Catholics.” 





THE COMING OF LENT. 


HE fact that the observance of the penitential season of 
Lent (which began on February 20) is growing among 
Christians of almost all denominations is generally recognized 
at present. One need not go far for evidence of this, remarks 
The Christian Work (non-denom., February 21) ; for in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other cities some of the least 
liturgical of the Protestant bodies, such as the Presbyterians, 
are uniting in holding Lenten sérvices, and the movement ex- 
tends westward also. The writer believes that these facts are 
proof that Lent meets a real want, such as had never been felt 
so strongly before. He says: 


“And why should not this want be everywhere felt, and why 
should not Christians observe the Lenten period as the Chris- 
tians before them have done for more than seventeen centuries? 
—altho the celebration of Lent was not introduced into the Eng- 
lish church until the latter part of the eighth century. The truth 
is, all Christians need this period of rest and retirement from the 
round of pleasure, else unceasing. which enters into the life of 
society, and never so much as to-day. And is not change an es- 
sential principle of all growth? Do not the physicians tell us 
that change of atmosphere and environment is necessary to the 
maintenance of the general health, and do we not find change of 
occupation equally essential? And then consider what this Len- 
ten season in its highest expression really is; for it is not a mere 
phase of a ritual, a mere ceremonial period of observance: it is 
not a phylactery or a robe, nor is it one other added method of 
expressing beauty in the service of the church. On the contrary, 
the Lenten period is something which takes hold of the daily life 
of the Christian. Lent lays its quiet finger upon the whirling 
wheels of the social life and teaches them rest. As the new year 
has been ushered in with festivities which continue through the 
long nights of winter, so Lent interposes when pleasure is on the 
throne, and declares that the time has come for ‘holy calm and 
solitude’—for cessation from the endless round of social dissipa- 
tion. The voice is heeded; even fashion owns its sway, for are 
not its votaries tired and dulled by this unceasing indulgence? 
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Do not their bodies, their minds, their very souls seek for rest, 
even if not the spiritual rest which Lent affords?” 


The Catholic view of the season is thus presented by the New 
York Catholic News (Rom. Cath., February 23) : 


“While the church never ceases to warn her children against 
the allurements of the world, the flesh, and the devil, it is during 
the holy season of Lent particularly that Catholics are urged to 
meditate long and earnestly on the subjects which concern their 
eternal salvation, to draw apart from the careless, worldly, 
pleasure-seeking throngs and devote themselves to spiritual 
things, to the sacraments, to penitential practises, to frequent 
prayer and meditation upon Christ’s passion. 

“It is unnecessary to remark that Lent is not so ‘strenuously’ 
observed as formerly. The ecclesiastical law regarding fasting 
and abstinence has been so moderated that a very smali propor- 
tion of native-born Catholics trouble themselves much about their 
diet during Lent. With those who come from the ‘old sod’ it is 
different. They were reared in a different atmosphere, where 
fasting of the genuine sort was rigidly observed by young and 
old from Ash Wednesday until Easter, and there was little fuss 
made over the hardship it entailed.” 





BRAHMANISM: A FAITH WITH TWO HUNDRED 
MILLION VOTARIES. 


MONG the great living religions of the world, Brahmanism, 
it has been pointed out, alone can not be traced back to a 
single founder, such as Confucius, Zarathushtra, Moses, Bud- 
dha, Jesus, or Mohammed. Like the ancient Egyptian religion, 
it comes down from an immeasurably remote period, and is first 
definitely found in the utterances of certain semi-divine sages 
and in philosophic systems which, altho formulated several mil- 
lenniums before our era, in their subtlety and breadth of thought 
make many of our present-day religions appear elementary and 
semi-barbaric. In Zhe North American Revtew (December), 
Sir A. C. Lyall, a member of the Council of State for India and 
an accepted authority on Indian affairs, gives an’extended ac- 
count of this great religion, which numbers most of the teeming 
millions of Hindustan among its adherents, and is now sending 
missionaries to America and Europe, represented in New York 
by the Swamis of the Vedanta Society. He says: 


“In the first place it is neither militant nor aggressively mis 
sionary: it does not openly attempt to make proselytes, in the 
sense of persuading them or compelling them to come in. Sec- 
ondly, it is not historic; it has sacred books, but no sacred his- 
tory. And, thirdly, it has never been defined by formal creeds, 
nor has it ever accepted a single personal Deity. The general 
character of Indian religion is that it is unlimited and compre- 
hensive, up to the point of confusion; it is a boundless sea of 
divine beliefs and practises; it encourages the worship of innu- 
merable gods by an infinite variety of rites; it permits every 
doctrine to be taught, every kind of mystery to be imagined, any 
sort of theory to be held as to the inner nature and visible opera- 
tion of the divine power. 

“Now, at first sight this is not unlike the old polytheism of 
Greece, Rome, and the pre-Christian world generally, with its 
multitude of divinities and multifarious ceremonials. There are 
passages in Augustine’s ‘ Civitas Dei,’ describing the worship 
of the unconverted folk among whom he lived, the deification of 
every natural object and even of physical functions, that might 
have been written yesterday by a Christian bishop in India. 
But then, one might ask, why was not all this paganism swept 
out from’among such an intellectual people as the Indians, as it 
was out of the Western countries, by some superior and more 
highly organized faith? Undoubtedly, the permanent conditions 
and the course of events which contrive to stamp a particular 
form of religion upon any great people are complex and mani- 
fold; but into an analysis of these elements I can not go. It is 
sufficient for my present purpose to point out that the two sheet- 
anchors of Brahmanism are the institution of caste and the sa- 
cred books, both of which were unknown to European’ paganism. 
The effect of caste is to give all Hindu society a religious basis ; 
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is, with a science or philosophy of religion. I believe I may say 
that the old polytheism of the Roman empire had neither of these 
two things. According to Greek ideas, the business of framing 
laws for all departments of human life, of laying down rules of 
conduct, belonged to politics; while the philosophers of Greece 
and Rone were rationalists and teachers of morals, they seem to 
have regarded the popular superstitions with good-natured con- 
tempt. They conformed to public worship that they might avoid 
odium and accusations of impiety, but they gave it no help or 
countenance; and in philosophic discussions they treated the 
ordinary polytheism as unworthy the notice of serious men. 
They never, or very rarely, gave an inner meaning to myths and 
fables, or read the minds of the people through their fanciful 
beliefs. 

“But the Indian philosophy does not ignore or hold aloof from 
the religion of the masses; it underlies, supports, and interprets 
their polytheism. This may be accounted the keystone of the 
fabric of Brahmanism, which accepts and even encourages the 
rudest forms of idolatry, explaining everything by giving it a 
higher meaning. It treats all the worships as outward, visible 
signs of some spiritual truth, and is ready to show how each par- 
ticular image or rité is the symbol of some aspect of universal 
divinity. ‘The Hindus, like the pagans of antiquity, adore natu- 
tal objects and forces—a mountain, a river, or an animal. The 
Brahman holds all nature to be the vesture or cloak of indwell- 
ing, divine energy, which inspires everything that produces awe 
or passes man’s understanding. Again, it is very common in 
India, as it was in Greece and Rome, to deify extraordinary 
men, and the Brahman does not tell his disciples that this is 
absurd; he agrees that such persons must have been special 
embodiments of all-pervading divine power. In short, he ac- 
cepts every variety of cult and objective worship as symbolical ; 
it is merely the expression or emblem, suited to the common in- 
telligence, of mysterious truths known to the philosophic theolo- 
gian. In this manner, the gross idolatry of the people is de- 
fended and connected with the loftier ideas. It is maintained 
that God is a pure spirit, but to make Him wholly impersonal is 
to place Him beyond the reach of ordinary human interest and 
imagination ; so it is well for the less advanced minds to be en- 
couraged by forms and signs of His presence. ...... 

“Above and beyond the miscellaneous crowd of things and 
persons, living or inanimate, unseen or embodied, that are wor- 
shiped as possessed by divine power, we have the great deities 
of Brahmanism, from whom all this divine power proceeds, and 
in whom the principal energies and the fundamental laws of na- 
ture are personified. Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are the realistic 
abstractions of the understanding from objects of sense. They 
denote creation, preservation, and destruction, the constant suc- 
cession of birth and death throughout all existence, the process 
of destroying to produce, and of producing to destroy. Here we 
perceive that, as soon as we pass upward through the disorderly 
mass of ordinary paganism, we come upon polytheism backed by 
philosophy ; we may scatter the irregular levies, and are con- 
fronted by the outworks of disciplined theology. The great 
Brahmanic trinity are adored with various rites amd sacrifices ; 
they have innumerable temples, images, and personified at- 
tributes. Yet to all the more intellectual worshipers, Vishnu 
and Siva represent the course and constitution of nature, And, 
if you inquire further about these things, you will learn that all 
phenomenal existence is a kind of illusion, to be gradually dissi- 
pated by the acquisition of knowledge; for the reality becomes 
intelligible only to those whose souls have been strengthened and 
clarified by long meditation, by ascetic exercises, by casting out 
all worldly thoughts and desires. To the eye of inner illumina- 
tion, those who know God only by delusive appearances see no 
more than the shadow of divinity. And conversely, to the em- 
pirical or naturalistic mind the. whole religion is intelligible 
as a kind of reflection or mystical transformation of human 
experience, the vast shadow of the earth projected upon the 
sky.” 


Science, we are further told, troubles the Eastern Mystic no 
more than a fresh religion; for science may be understood as 
merely a symbolical language, shadowing forth the truths of di- 
vinity. The Indians would accept Coleridge’s view that the 
development theory—a theory of progress as regards the physical 
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and the sacred books provide Brahmanism with a theology—that 
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being—is typical of the progress of man as a spiritual being; that 
the living soul, springing from an unknown eternity, is capable 
of endless improvement, ever rising higher and higher through 
numberless cycles of existence. 


OUTLOOK FOR PRESBYTERIAN CREED 
REVISION. 


HE meeting of the Presbyterian Creed-Revision Committee, 

held at Washington on February 12 to formulate a report 

to be submitted to the General Assembly this spring, has re- 

sulted in the following statement, given out officially for publi- 
cation : 


“The Committee on the Revision of the Creed came to the fol- 
lowing conclusions, thirteen members out of sixteen being 
present: . 

“1. It was unanimously agreed that some change in the 
creedal statement was necessary. 

“2. A majority of the members present agreed to recommend 
to.the General Assembly that a change should be made bya 
supplemental explanatory statement, to cover certain points in 
the Confession of Faith, and also to include statements as to the 
doctrines of the Holy Spirit, missions, and the love of God for all 
men.” 


The Presbyterian (Philadelphia, February 20), which repre- 
sents the conservative wing in the church, thus explains the 
outlook : 


“Tt is given out in the secular papers that there will be a mi- 
nority report in the line of a new creed, or, as it is more plausibly 
put, ‘a supplementary statement of doctrine, without being re- 
stricted to specific and limited points in the Confession, but in 
entire harmony with the system of doctrine contained in the 
creed.” As yet, we understand, the dissenting members have 
not taken formal action, but have the matter under advisement, 
and so there is no official mention of their purpose or recommen- 
dation. But from what we hear and know of these brethren, 
there does not seem to be any question but what they will lay 
their views formally before the assembly and rally their forces 
upon the clean-cut issue which they shall present. They repre- 
sent the more radical wing of our doctrinal formulators. 

“The majority report stands for the more conservative element 
of the committee, and appears to favor only what is more popu- 
larly known as a declaratory statement respecting the meaning 
of the Confession of Faith on specific and misunderstood clauses. 
As far as we are able to gather the nature and extent of its rec- 
ommendation, it simply means an explanatory confessional state- 
ment, similar to that adopted by the Free Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland, when the question of revising the Westminster doc- 
ument was before them. In view of the committee’s conferences 
and conclusions, it is quite apparent that a revision of the text 
of our creed is a dead issue. The movement has lost its force. 
The committee has nothing to say in its favor. Some of the 
members favored it at first, but the more it was canvassed fro- 
and con, the less practical and politic it appeared to be. Gradu- 
ally ‘the explanatory statement’ took form and shape and be- 
came a rallying center. It strikes us, in the light of the 
committee’s report, that the ‘new creed’ is also in a dying 
state. The minority may try to galvanize it into some sort of 
life, but we believe it will not survive the hard blows which it 
will receive from devoted friends of a distinct Calvinistic theol- 
ogy, whether in the ranks of moderate revisionists or of those 
who want our standards to remain unchanged. Our church, as 
a body, is thoroughly sound, and does not, in our judgment, de- 
sire any substitute for it, nor any statement covering doctrines 
which it does not traverse. She may possibly favor some expla- 
nations respecting points about which difficulties exist, in order 
to obtain a better and clearer understanding of them, but she 
will not permit any formulations that will weaken, alter, or 
modify her distinctive doctrinal testimony.” 


The New York Evangelist (Presb.) says: 


“Whatever the immediate decision of the coming assembly, 
therefore, the individual minister may now with good conscience 
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and with good courage exercise the freeman’s right. For the 
disclosure of the mind of the church in the discussions of the re- 
cent months gives the assurance that it is only a question of 
time when she will frame a creed in harmony with her faith, 
when her sons shall stand forth to proclaim the truth, with the 
proud declaration of the apostle on their lips: ‘But we were free- 
born!’ There are not a few in the church to whom the present 
question is of littke moment, because for themselves they have 
anticipated the day, not so very remote let us hope, when all 
‘creeds’ shall be relegated to the cloister. But those who still 
feel a scruple at remaining in the church whose official docu- 
ments give them pause may now in good faith continue to do so 
—yes, should more than ever feel the obligation to do so, to 
hasten on the coming day. For the new wme has already burst 
the bottles, whether those remote from the church’s actual life 
are aware of the fact or not. The work of the church is done to- 
day by those who have to blow the dust from the confession— 
in case they have occasion to take it down from the upper shelf.” 





THE BABYLONIAN STORY OF PARADISE. 


HE Babylonian myths concerning creation and the deluge 
have been known to scholars for many years ; but it is only 
of late that the cuneiform tablets have also furnished a story re- 
sembling the biblical tale of Paradise. The story is treated 
in an especially instructive manner by Professor Zimmern, of 
the University of Breslau, in a recent brochure entitled “ Bib- 
lische und Babylonische Urgeschichte.” According to Professor 
Zimmern, the Babylonian paradise myth, as extracted from the 
original sources, which are now deposited in the Berlin Museum, 
and which date from the fifteenth century before Christ, reads 
substantially as follows: 


Adapa, evidently the first human being according to Babylo- 
nian tradition, is the son of the sea-god Ea. The latter has crea- 
ted him and endowed him with great wisdom, but has not given 
him immortality. Adapa lives in the sanctuary of Ea in Eridu, 
at the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris. Here he acts in the 
capacity of a priest of Ea, and among other things is engaged in 
catching fish in the sea near by in order to supply the sanctuary. 
One day, as he is out on the waters in the pursuit of his calling, 
the sea is suddenly lashed into fury by a sudden South Wind, and 
the boat in which Adapa is seated is overturned and he himself 
cast into the sea. Asa punishment for this, Adapa seizes the 
South Wind and breaks one of his wings, so that for seven days 
he is not able to fly overthe land. Anu, the god of heavens, 
hears of this, and sends his messenger upon the earth in order 
to call Adapa before his throne to give an account of his deed. 
Ea instructs Adapa concerning the things in heaven and what 
he can expect there at the hands of Anu. ‘When you appear in 
the presence of Anu, they will offer you the food of death—don’t 
eat it! They will give you water ef death—don’t drink it!” 
The messenger of Anu arrives and everything happens as pre- 
dicted, with the one exception that instead of the food and the 
drink of death, they offer him the food and the drink of life. 
But, obedient to the command of Ea, Adapa refuses to take this 
food and drink, and thereby forfeits his chances of obtaining im- 
mortality. Anu says: “Get for him the food of life and let him 
eat!” And they brought him the food of life, but he would not 
eat. Water of life was brought, and he refused to drink. In 
amazement Anu says: “O Adapa, why did you not eat and 
why not drink? Now you shall not live!” And he commanded: 
“Take him hence and return him to the earth!” 


It would be a mistake, says Professor Zimmern, to consider 
this Babylonian myth as the direct source of the Bible story; yet 
there are striking similarities between them. He writes in sub- 
stance as follows: 


According to the Babylonian story, Paradise is not on earth 
but in the heavens. The Hebrews, too, originally placed Para- 
dise in the heavens. The story as found in Genesis is really a 
later phase, while the oldest Hebrew form is reflected especially 
by the prophet Ezekiel and by St. John. In that wonderful and 
mysterious forty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, especially verses 
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g and 12, the prophet describes the river and the tree of life 
as proceeding from the temple; but the whole connection shows 
that he is not thinking of the earthly but of the heavenly Jer- 
usalem. In the apocalypse of John (Chap. 23) it is written: 
“And he showed me ariver of water of iife, bright as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of the Lamb, in the midst of the 
street thereof [z.c., of the heavenly Jerusalem]. And on this 
side of the river and on that was the tree of life, bearing twelve 
manner of fruits, yielding its fruit every month, and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations.” 

These statements are understood by many scholars as reflect- 
ing really the oldest sentiments prevalent in the beginning among 
the Hebrews concerning Paradise, and it is believed that they, 
too, like the Babylonians, originally found Paradise not on earth 
but in heaven. This is regarded as one of the reasons why the 
four Paradise streams can not be identified with perfect accuracy. 

In many of the details the two stories agree to a remarkable 
degree. When Ea declares that the food and drink of death will 
be offered to Adapa, he reminds one of the statement made in 
Genesis that on the day that Adam and Eve eat of the tree of 
life they shall die. Fundamentally, both stories have the same 
underlying thought, namely, that man still falls short of perfect 
equality with God, in that he lacks immortality. As in Genesis 
(chap. iii.) it is declared that man is to be driven from Paradise 
lest he eat of the tree of life and live forever, so in the Babylo- 
nian narrative Anu remarks that Ea has revealed to Adapa the 
secrets of heaven and of earth (has given him the highest wis- 
dom) and asks, what can be added to this that is even more valu- 
able than Ea’s gift? The answer is, the food of life; but as 
Adapa refuses to take this, he thereby loses immortality, both 
for himself and his descendants, 


Singular details are added to this story from other sources. 
In the British Museum there is now deposited an old Babylonian 
seal cylinder, in the middle of which stands the holy tree of life, 
and to the right and to the left are found a male and a female 
figure, eating of the fruit of this tree; and behind the woman a 
serpent is unfolding its coils.— 77ans/ations made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A “Converts’ League” was lately organized in New York, composed of 
men and women who have left Protestant bodies for the Roman Catholic 
Church. The president is Dr. B. F. De Costa, late rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of St. John the Evangelist, New York, and the member- 
ship is several hundred. The aim is mutual instruction and encourage- 
ment in their new faith. About the same time an Anglican “Society for 
Converts” was organized, composed of about two hundred converts from 
the Roman Catholic communion, about forty of them said to be former 
Roman priests. 


THE discontinuance of 7/e New World because of lack of support has 
caused some debate as to recent changes in religious journalism. The 
Boston Evening Transcript remarks: “The religious weeklies, owing to 
changed typographical form and altered methods of make-up, print fewer 
addresses on theological themes, and print less elaborate reviews of new 
works on theology and Biblical scholarship than they formerly did. This 
fact would seem to make for greater need of the monthly review, in which 
space can be set apart for such lengthy and technical articles as the weekly 
can not publish. And yet, one by one, the denominational quarterlies have 
died, the few that remain in thecountry at large either being subsidized 
by great denominations like the Methodists or Presbyterians, or by educa- 
tional institutions like the University of Chicago, which is sponsor for 7/e 
American Journal of Theoi gy.” ’ 


Many Protestants who hope for the conversion of Italians to their faith 
believe that the ancient Waldensian Church possesses the most practicable 
organization for that purpose. 7he United Presbyterian says of this body : 
“It is a native Italian church, understanding thoroughly the Italian peo- 
ple, and belonging to the same part of Italy which has given to Italy Victor 
Emmanuel, Garibaldi,and Cavour. It is a martyr church, and has earned 
the confidence and respect of the Italian people by its endurance of centur- 
ies of persecution for its faith, and not a church whose pastors are made up 
of ‘perverts’ and ‘converted priests’ from whom Roman Catholics and 
unbelievers alike are disposed to turn away with distrust. It isa church 
which, by its loyalty, has secured the favor and friendship of the Govern- 
ment, the late King Humbert having knighted several of its pastors, and 
in many ways shown his admiration and love for the Waldensian people. 
... The Waldensian Church has by far the ablest evangelical ministry in 
Italy, her theological institutions maintaining the highest standard of ex- 
cellence, and the greatest care being taken to guard her ministry against 
the admission of men disqualified as to scholarship or character. It is do- 
ing a splendid work in providing, through her eminent scholars and Chris- 
tian professors, an Italian evangelical literature for the Italian people at 
home and abroad.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE LATEST SPANISH CRISIS. 


HE present disorders in Spain, which have already assumed 

the proportions of a revolution, were precipitated (accord- 

ing to an anonymous writer in the Journal des Débats, Paris) 
by “four simultaneous incendiary events.” These events were: 
the publication, by one of the young King’s tutors, of a violent 
anti-liberal book; the taking of the nun’s veil “under Jesuit 
pressure” by a rich Spanish girl (the famous Ubao case) ; the 
production in the Madrid theaters of Galdés’s anti-clerical play 
“Electra”; and the marriage of the Princess of the Asturias, 
eldest daughter of the Queen Regent, to Don Carlos de Bourbon, 


son of the hated Caserta. The long-deferred but long-expected 


revolution in Spain “against a complication of national misery ” 
is “nearer than it ever has been before,” according to Sefior Pi y 
Margall, the well-known republican leader and ex-president of 
the Spanish republic of 1873. An English writer, Lionel Hol- 
land, in 7he National Review (London) recals Macaulay’s state- 
ment, that “all the causes of the decay of Spain resolve them- 
selves into one cause, bad government.” Spain, with a formal 
constitution almost as democratic as that of France (says Mr. 
Holland), and a people “far more democratic in temperament 
than the English,” is arbitrarily misgoverned by a self-chosen, 
self-seeking dynasty of parliamentarians. Election results are 
prearranged by the party organizers in Madrid, even to the size 
of the majorities: 


“The falsification of election returns is flagrant and una- 
bashed. It will be decided with the utmost complacency that a 
constituency overwhelmingly republican shall be represented in 
congress by a reactionary legitimist. And when the elections 
are over, and the benches duly occupied by their quota of depu- 
ties—for the most part members of the legal profession—the ne- 
farious trade in appointments and favors commences. If a 
change of government has been deemed expedient, a clean 
sweep is made of all existing officials, from the governor of the 
province and the mayor of a city toa messenger in a government 
office and the road-mender of a municipality. Those dispossessed 
receive pensions, those installed receive salaries and the pros- 
pect of a pension. The needs of members of the opposition are 
not overlooked. There is a friend to place, a coreligionist to 
promote, there is a monopoly to sustain, there is a convenient 
road to be constructed. So matters are satisfactorily arranged, 
and benevolence is insured by a cementing of mutual interests. 
It is only rarely this atmosphere of corruption will be disturbed 
by the voice of one of the tiny band of republican deputies, when 
the congress will hear in silence or with indignant murmurs an 
echo of the unplumbed sentiments of the great mass of the peo- 
ple whom it has trickéd out of a share in the control of national 
destinies.” 


Galdés’s drama, “Electra,” which is described this week on 
another page, called forth violent anti-clerical demonstrations, 
including attacks on priests and the looting of monasteries. On 
this point Mr. Holland writes: 


“The Spanish priesthood has forfeited, through the misconduct 
of many of its members, the respect of the populace, who now 
regard it with a curious combination of a half-jealous, half-con- 
temptuous dislike and a superstitious reverence for its superhu- 
man attributes. . . . The curse of untempered liberty has car- 
ried corruption to her [the church’s] core. Every charge that 
Luther hurled against the hierarchy of the Roman Church in the 
sixteenth century can be established against her Spanish dioceses 
in the twentieth. Bishoprics are sold to the highest bidder re- 
gardless of the fitness of applicants, yet simony is one of the 
least of the scandals that flourish under ecclesiastical protection. 
Vicars and curas are sheltered from the punishment which their 
crimes or the disgrace which their immorality should entail by 
the fear of sacerdotal authority. An outrage of a character too 
grave to overlook and too widely known to hush up may necessi- 
tate the banishment to South America of an occasional reverend 
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offender, his escape from justice being invariably connived at by 
provincial officials and the central Government. ‘The vow of cel- 
ibacy has become a mockery, the idea of serving mankind in 
poverty mere topic for ridicule. Irreverence often sneers through 
the stately service of the church, immodesty and skepticism make 
merry the conversation of her clergy, until it has become a pro- 
verbial saying among the people how the best way to follow the 
example of Christ is to avoid following the example of His min- 
isters.” 

A writer if the Revue A/eu (Paris) points out the “striking 
difference between the national conditions of unity and disunion 
revealed by the two royal marriages of the month: that of Hol- 
land and that of Spain.” 

In the event of the Geath of the young King Alfonso, whose 
health is at present very feeble, Mercedes, his older sister, gen- 
erally known as the Princess of the Asturias, would become 
This fact 
makes her husband’s antecedents of vital interest to all Span- 


Queen, and her possible issue heir to the throne. 
iards. He is the son of the Count of Caserta, the famous leader 
who fought against King Alfonso XII., and who has been since 
regarded as an enemy of Spain. He is the grandson of Ferdi- 
nand II., the Bourbon King of Naples, whose misrule, says 7 Ae 
Guardian (Manchester), was exposed by Gladstone and ended 
by Garibaldi. The newly married prince is generally credited 
with all the ultramontane and reactionary sympathies of his 
race. The marriage has the support and approval of the Pope, 
and its consummation (to quote 7ke 7imes, London) “indicates 
that the Queen Regent has made up her mind to side definitely 
with the reactionaries, clerical and otherwise, and to conciliate 
the Carlists.” 


that this is not by any means the first time that “the Austrian 


The /ndependance Belge (Brussels) points out 


woman” (as Spaniards contemptuously call the Queen Regent) 
has proved that she “cares more for the dynasty and tradition 
than for the Spanish people.” 

Comment in the Spanish papers is very meager, two of the 
Madrid journals having been suspended and a rigid censorship 
being exercised over the others by order of General Weyler, who 
The Foca, chief 
ministerial organ of the conservatives and Catholics, charges all 


has also proclaimed martial law in the capital. 


the liberal factions with fanning the popular excitement against 
The 


Imparciaé finds fault with the methods employed by the authori- 


the Jesuits and other religious orders for political reasons. 
ties to suppress riots. We are much afraid, concludes this latter 
journal, that the “ineptitude of the Government, which has been 
proved again and again in simpler matters, is displaying itself 
again in a more serious form during the dangerous crisis through 


which we are passing.” The expression, “the suspension of the 


constitutional guaranties,” which sooften appears in despatches 
from Spain, is thus explained by Mr. Holland, in the article al- 


ready quoted : 


““A suspension of the constitutional guaranties, which involves 
the substitution of military for civil jurisdiction, has been the 
constant recourse of the conservative ministry since the war [with 
the United States]. ... A movement is started at Zaragoza 
against certain projected taxation; the constitutional guaranties 
are suspended at Zaragoza. A few foolish enthusiasts hoist a 
Carlist standard at Bilbao; the guaranties are suspended in the 
province of Viscaya. At Ferrol, in Galicia, there are disturb- 
ances among the workmen in the arsenal; a state of siege is de- 
clared there. Some traders in Barcelona protest against the 
Budget by refusing to pay taxes; the constitutional guaranties 
are suspended and Barcelona subjected to a state of siege. Va- 
lencians follow the lead of the Barcelonese ; Valencia also is de- 
prived of her constitutional safeguards. The National Union, 
an ‘association of commercial and agricultural firms, issues a 
manifesto; the union is denounced, and in various industrial 
centers of Spain the guaranties are placed in abeyance. A few 
dozen men take up arms at the instigation of some bourse ma- 
nipulators ; the constitutional guaranties are suspended through- 
out the whole of Spain. A government could not more clearly 
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manifest its distrust of popular tendencies than by availing itself 
so repeatedly of this extreme remedy against revolution.” 


M. Alcide Ebray, writing in the Revue Universelle (Paris), 
declares that the National Union, the association of progressive 
merchants and manufacturers organized last year in Valladolid, 
constitutes the “sole force or party capable of regenerating 
Spain.”"— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





AMERICA AS A POLITICAL FACTOR IN THE 
TWENTETH CENTURY. 


HAT this country has taken its position among the world 
powers and is destined to become a controlling force in the 
future is a conviction that seems to be gaining ground in other 
lands. Inaseries of articles in the A//gemeine Zeitung (Mu- 
nich), Professor Molden, of Vienna, publishes an estimate of the 
leading actors on the international stage during the new century, 
the significance of which lies in the fact that it is not the view of 
the journalist or the politician, but of the thoughtful student and 
savant. Of special interest to American readers are the follow- 
ing views, which form the kernel of the discussion : 


The two most powerful forces in the new century will be Rus- 
sia and the North American republic; and to a great extent the 
fate of the English empire will depend on what these countries 
do or do not do. Of these two colossal empires, the American 
republic occupies a favored position. In population, it indeed 
does not equal Russia; but it surpasses that country in energy 
and practical intelligence, and is the superior of all other nations 
numerically, having more than forty per cent. more inhabitants 
than Germany and a still greater lead over England. To this 
must be added the fact that it possesses an advantage over Brit- 
ain in having a compact territory, which even in the time of war 
could supply its own needs and wants undisturbed by any foe; 
and over Russia and Germany it has this advantage, that its 
borders touch upon military powers against which it must not 
keep on its guard. It is like a mighty island, and as such it will 
be almost beyond attack from the day when it shall have a navy 
that can cope with the vessels of England, and that day is sure 
to come in the near future. Then, too, America is not under the 
necessity of keeping a large standing army after the manner of 
the continental powers of Europe, but is nevertheless able to 
maintain an armament sufficiently large to meet European na- 
tions, with the exception of Russia, on non-European territory. 
Now that the wild period of primitive development is passed and 
the interior of the country has been settled, the native energy 
and inherent activity will seek fields of operation elsewhere, as 
shown already, tho in a most awkward manner, by the Spanish- 
American war. It is possible that revolutionary agitations will 
not be wanting in the development of this new policy, and they 
certainly would not be so entirely without significance as such 
movements are in the republics of Central and South America, 
but would probably assume the form of a reaction against the 
autocratic sway of capitalism ; but these would all end in secur- 
ing an unwonted power for some military leader, for it is not at 
all impossible that out of these upheavals an American Bona- 
parte should arise. At any rate, this is no more than natural, 
that with the wonderful reserve power which is found in Ameri- 
can life, there will be no lack of excellent soldiers and military 
leaders. A wonderful field of activity no doubt awaits the new 
world, altho no prophet can with a certainty predict in which di- 
rection this spirit of push and progress will make itself felt most. 
America, being in many respects an England in potentiality, 
has also this in common with that country, that it is a mobile 
and elastic democracy that is without the hindrance of universal 
military duty. All the more easily can it become a danger for 
all that come within the sphere of its operation, not only the 
other American-republics, but also the Germans, the Dutch, the 
French (in their posessions in the Pacific), and the English in 
Canada. Two years ago England could not hide its joy that 
America jumped on helpless Spain, for this kept American ambi- 
tion away from Canada. But in the long run it will be impos- 
sible to keep America’s eye from this magnificent possession, 
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and it must be regarded as quite natural that during the present 
century England should lose and America should gain Canada. 

As far as Germany is concerned, it will be good policy to live 
on a friendly footing with America. The authorities must make 
this a matter of deep concerm and earnest effort. The North 
American republic, as also England, has a deep interest in the 
position of Germany among the continental powers of Europe, 
because in this prominence lies the best security against the ag- 
gression of the Russian empire. England and America do not 
want Germany to be a strong colonial power, but they keenly 
recognize the importance of Germany in the congress of Euro- 
pean nations, to maintain which Germany must depend solely 
on the sword. ‘There seems to be no possibility of an open alli- 
ance between Germany, England, and America; but their inter- 
ests are so much in common that their cooperation and friendship 
are of the deepest importance to the peace and prosperity of 
modern civilization.—7vrans/ation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


FEAR AS THE BASIS OF CHINESE FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


HE relations between the Chinese and foreigners have been 
little better than those of pirates who attack an inoffensive 

land and the inhabitants who defend their homes. This is the 
verdict of Maurice Courant, who analyzes Chinese character as 
shown in the foreign relations of the empire for the past five 
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THE BANQUET IN CHINA. 








Russia: ** Good appetite, gentlemen !” 
—Kladderadatsch. 


thousand years. The dominant trait of the Chinese, says M. 
Courant (in the Revue des Deux Mondes), isa practical, pa- 
tient, prudent disposition joined to an imagination essentially 
weak and impersonal. The Chinese know how to extract from a 
situation every possible practical application. They began, five 
thousand years ago, under a patriarchal régime, with the first 
regular organization of the family, founded on the so-called “ fil- 
ial cult.” Since then it has never occurred to them to develop 
anything else. The respect for family ties inculeated by the 
family form of government has developed respect for ancestors 
and love of justice; and the hold obtained on his countrymen by 
Confucius is due to the fact that in his philosophy are united to 
a remarkable degree these national characteristics. M. Courant 
continues : 


“Like his compatriots, Confucius lacked the imagination that 
constructs, he was incapable of the abstraction that generalizes. 
An analyst of men and of institutions, he attempted to restore 
their ancient purity ; but he ignored the material nature in which 
man is placed and by which he is surrounded ; he did not possess 
that remarkable penetration into the mystery of the world so 
characteristic of Taoist writers; he did not thrill with that uni- 
versal sympathy which is such a marked characteristic of Bud- 
dhism;. . . he was a stranger to that ‘curiosity for ideas’ which 
spurred on the Greeks before Socrates and Euclid. Neither he 
nor his followers understood anything of science, of metaphysics, 
of philanthropy, of love, or of truth; this is the reason that, for 
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the past two thousand years, cast in the mold of an education so 
constrained and unprogressive, the Chinese, particularly those 
of the upper classes, having willingly remained dead to every 
sentiment of national expansion, almost literally imprisoned in 
their admiration for the orthodox forms of their moral code and 
their literature.” 


Religion, this writer continues, is not a force in China, neither 
is patriotism. 


“The peasant defends his own field and his own hut, he wor- 
ries over the troubles of his own district or the neighboring dic- 
trict—for the latter may become the former; but the man of 
Chantong does not bother himself at all over the invasion which 
threatens Chihli, and that province concerns itself as little about 
his,” 


A rapid survey of the early history of China brings the writer 
to the period of maritime expansion of Europe in the sixteenth 
century. Then, he declares, the “pirates” began their descents 
on the coasts of the Celestial Empire. 
(in 1517), whose relations with the Chinese M. Courant charac- 
The Dutch 
arrived in 1622 and the English in 1637, and both began by at- 


First came the Portuguese 


” 


terizes as ‘‘a succession of outrages and indignities. 
tacking a Chinese city. In Batavia, Java, the Dutch always 
“quieted the suspicion of a conspiracy by a massacre of the Chi- 
nese.” 

Manila. 


The Spaniards “made things very uncomfortable” from 

This, M. Courant declares, ‘‘cultivated in the Chinese 
that disposition which made them, up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, regard a foreigner as a man to be immedi- 
ately killed. 
nations, when united, are stronger than themselves, and accord- 


Since 1840, the Chinese have learned that foreign 


ingly have played off one European power against the other. 
Only the Japanese and the Russians, concludes M. Courant, thor- 
oughly understand the Chinese, and realize that they are real 
men like other men, the first by reason of living so close to 
them for generations, the second because of that subtlety of 
intellect and that humanitarian sentiment that is innate with 
them. 

A writer in Zhe Contemporary Review (John Ross) declares 
that Chinese foreign policy has always been founded on “fear 
of the foreigner, a 
fear arising from 
belief 


unknown prowess 


the in the 














and aggressive av- 


~~. 
> arice of the West.” 
y ° He writes: 
rf, 
f “It [this fear] 
sprang originally 


from dread of the 
unknown prowess 
\ ofthe West. Since 
1842 it has been 
based upon fear 
arising from the 
c known prowess of 
- the West. Both 
the earlier ignor- 

I ance and the more 

= Se f recent knowledge 

have produced a 
continuous policy. 
That policy may 
be summed up in 
the one word—exclusion. They sought no intercourse. They 
avoided every step toward intercourse. They dreaded inter- 
course as involving ultimate calamity to their country. The 
one ideal to which the, policy of China has consistently clung 
is the passionate desire to avoid the foreigner. Happy would 
be the Chinese if no foreign ship ever sailed their seas, if no 
‘red-beard’ ever offended their vision. We set before them 
the advantages of commerce. They do not want them. We 





ST. PETER: “Kindly have the heads checked. 
Heathens are not permitted inside.” 
— Simplicissimus. 
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speak of the utility of railways. They would prefer never to 
look upon the ‘iron cart.’ As well as we do they understand 
the benefits of railways. ... [But] they knew that where a 
steam-engine appeared there must be a European, and there 
could come a European army to utilize the railway to seize the 
land. Fear of foreign aggression, and fear alone, has been the 
secret spring, and is the only explanation, of Chinese foreign 
policy. Hence the 
dread of any con- 
nection with the 
foreigner. It has 
caused the persist- 
ent objections to 
every treaty. It 
is the reason why 
every treaty, ex- 
torted Dy force, 
has been evaded, 
modified, or nulli- 
fied at every turn 
where Chinese as- 
tuteness could find 
an opportunity.” 

















The Roman 

Catholic bishop of 

AN INDIAN VIEW OF CHINESE POLICY. Peking, Mgr. Fa- 
“ Too fond of Chinese Honey ?” vier, upon whom 
—Hindu Punch, Bombay. the French Gov- 

ernment has _ re- 


cently conferred the title of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
Mar- 
seilles, declares that the present revolution in China is en- 


for ‘‘brave, pious work in the East,” in an interview in 
tirely and solely the work of Prince Tuan. We quote from 
this interview as reported in the Courrier des Etats-Unis 
(New York) : 


“Constantly held aloof from affairs of state for thirty-five 
years, Prince Tuan resolved to avenge himself and to stir upa 
revolt in China. When Tuan took up the reins of government, 
he was completely ignorant of state affairs. He was completely 
ignorant of the treaties that had been made, and he vowed an 
implacable hatred toward all those who had assisted in forming 
them. But when, with the aid of the Boxers, he fomented the 
Revolution, he was ignorant of the strength of the Europeans 
who had control of the mines and other industries. Having ral- 
lied about him all the discontented, he began by cutting off the 
heads of all Chinese suspected by his emissaries of holding com- 
mercial relations with the Europeans, The aim of Tuan was to 
gain possession of Peking, and he partially succeeded; but the 
result was far from that of which he had dreamed.” 


The Boxers, Mgr. Favier declares, are simply robbers and as- 
sassins. ‘There has not been, he says, a religious war in China, 
A writer in Zhe Celestial Empire 


(Shanghai), on the other hand, declares that the Boxers are the 


but an uprising of bandits. 


patriots of China, and that they are not anti-missionary, but 
anti-foreign. He declares that, having searched the native pa- 
pers for expressions of their opinion, he has “everywhere come 
upon this statement, with but slight variations: ‘The Christians, 
relying upon foreign protection, have cheated their neighbors 
and evaded their responsibilities, and the missionaries, not un- 


derstanding the situation, have protected them.’” He says, in 
conclusion, that the Chinese regard Russia as their most danger- 
ous opponent, and they “heartily fear and abhor her.” But the 
sentiment of good-will toward Americans is practically unani- 
mous. The most conservative native journal in Shanghai, he 
asserts, recently made the following editorial statement : 
“Truly wise and just were the words of the American states- 
men at Washington. . . . Amid this international jealousy and 
strife, heaven has preserved one great country which all alike 
regard without suspicion, and doubtless it is her allotted task to 
lead in bringing in the new era, the thousand years of peace and 


prosperity.”—7ranslations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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*“THERE’S TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS.” 


ECENT developments in the Balkan nations, especially 
Macedonia, have called the attention of the world anew to 

“the most violent. storm-center of Europe.” The death of the 
notorious ex-King Milan, of Servia, has elicited considerable com- 
ment, and his death 
is considered a gain 





for Russia and a 
loss for Austria. It 
will be remembered 
that, in 1889, Milan 
abdicated in favor 
of his son. Since 
his abdication, ac- 
cording to 7he Pilot 
(London), he has 
been an Austrian 
agent, “kept to op- 
pose the Russophile 
tendencies of the 
Servians.” Now 
that he is gone, Ser- 
via will turn toward 
Russia, and what 
will Austria do? 
The ex-King was al- 














THE LATE EX-KING MILAN OF SERVIA. ways a disturbing 
force, says the /n- 
dependance Belge (Brussels), and “‘his death will mean for his 
country a guarantee of peace.” 

The recent difficulty experienced by the Rumanian premier in 
forming a new cabinet is significant, according to the Journa/ 
des Débats (Paris), of grave impending changes. German influ- 
ence, it says, along commercial and industrial lines has hereto- 
fore been paramount in Rumania; but now the Slavic propa- 
ganda of Russia has begun to bear fruit, and the present 
unsettled condition has been purposely fomented. Russian in- 
fluence is also very plainly visible, so the Belgrade correspond- 
ent of the London 7imes thinks, in Bulgaria, which has just 
held a general election. A writer in the Zegzfs (Paris), more- 
over, points out that Montenegro is “‘making a fight to become 
the center of a future Slav empire in the South; as Prussia 
united Germany and Piedmont brought Italy into being. Inhab- 
ited by a race of hardy mountaineers who were never conquered 
by the Turks, Montenegro became such a recognized force in the 
Balkans that, in 1878, it was given a road tothe sea. The /our- 
nal des Débats sees in Montenegro a friend worth cultivating by 
France. It says: 


“France should cultivate the friendship of Montenegro, even 
if only on account of Russia. ‘The Czar highly appreciates Prince 
Nicholas, who has it in his power to form a coalition of the 
smaller Balkan states under Russian guidance, and two of the 
Prince’s daughters have married Russian grand dukes. More 
important is the fact that another daughter has become Queen of 
Italy as the wife of Victor Emanuel. For it is no secret that 
Italy can not remain in the Triple Alliance. The Italians under 
Austrian rule are more restive than they have been for a long 
time, and Italy does not repel their advances as much as Aus- 
tria could wish. On the other hand, the relations between 
France and Italy have been much improved, and an alliance 
between France, Russia, and Italy could be brought about by 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro.” 


The Russian papers also speak highly of Prince Nicholas. 
The Birshewya Viedomosti (Moscow) says on this point: 


“The Montenegrinian crown prince is specially interested in 
the formation of an alliance between Montenegro, Servia, and 
Bulgaria. Such an alliance would be the best protection for the 
new nations as well as the best guaranty for their economic de- 
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velopment. Its realization would lead to the building of a rail- 
way through their territory and thus neutralize the efforts of 
Austria, who hopes to divide them by a railway from Serajewo to 
Soloniki, and thereby keep them in perfect economic dependence 
to the Hapsburg monarchy.” 


The “burning question” in the Balkans at present, however, 
proceeds from Macedonia. The Journal des Débats thus de- 
scribes it: 


“It has long been thought that the Turkish empire will sooner 
or later disappear, and ever since the Greeks obtained their inde- 
pendence they have regarded Macedonia as their heritage. Not 
without reason. The majority of the people speak a Greek dia- 
lect, the Greek Church is predominant, and in the local assem- 
blies the Greek element predominates. But since the Bulgari- 
ans, too, have become independent, the Greeks find that their 
pretensions are not accepted without opposition. The Slav mi- 
nority in Macedonia sympathizes with the Bulgarians, and the 
latter have behind them the prestige and influence of Russia. 
There is really a deadly rivalry between the Greeks and the 
young Bulgarian people. The Greeks hoped to increase their 
prestige by the war against Turkey. How grievously they failed 
is stillin everybody’s memory. If we remember that Rumania 
and Servia also wish for increase of territory, and that Austria 
is not at all anxious to see her smaller neighbors increase, it will 
be seen that the Macedonian question is not easy to solve.”— 
Translations made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





WHY AMERICANS MOURN FOR QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


p HE tributes paid by the American people to the memory of 

Queen Victoria have been ascribed by some to the fact that 
the Queen took the side of the Union during the Civil War and 
was always, politically, a firm friend of America. Others have 
ascribed them to the Queen’s domestic virtues, which are sup- 
posed to make a special appeal to the American people. One 
English writer has asserted that, as Americans honor woman- 
hood beyond other nations, they naturally mourned her who was 
the “representative of all that is best in woman.” The Spectator 
(London) holds that the true explanation lies much deeper than 
any of these reasons, though it includes the others. Says The 
Spectator : 


“The American people haye fat the Queen’s death so deeply 
because they and we belong to the same race, speak the same 
language, follow the same ideals, moral, g@gial, and political— 
because, in brief, truth, justice, freedom, honor, honesty, sincer- 
ity, and ‘the conduct of a gentleman’ mean not something that 
needs a shade of difference in translation, but exactly the same 
things to them and to us. Americans and Englishmen are, as 
Carlyle said, all subjects of King Shakespeare. They all vibrate 
to the deep elemental emotion of Wordsworth;.to the passion of 
Byron, to the magic splendor of Scott. These are the essential 
reasons why the American people felt the death of the Queen as 
we felt it ourselves, and not as foreigners. ‘They were sharers 
in our sorrow, while the foreigner, however much he was struck 
by the Queen’s high character, and however anxious he was to 
show his respect, was merely an external sympathizer. Theirs 
was no complimentary mourning, for they are of the house. The 
feeling expressed by the American people is, in fact, a proof of 
the essential oneness of the English-speaking race. It is impos- 
sible for any person, sovereign or president, poet or divine, phi- 
losopher or weaver of romance, to rise to the very highest place 
in either land without becoming the common property of both 
peoples. Say what we will, we are sharers in the really great. 
The smaller men are sectional, and may belong exclusively to 
one nation, but in the highest both have a share.” 


The Spectator then refers to British grief at the death of Lin- 
coln, whom the British nation recognized as ‘‘a representative 
of what was highest and noblest in the English-speaking kin.” 
No Englishman, it says, ‘““ever dreams of thinking of Washing- 
ton in the way he thinks of foreign national heroes. He may 
admire and respect the foreigner, but for the American there is 
always in addition that thrill of emotion which is added by the 
freemasonry of race, language, and the tradition of kindred moral 
ideals.” The “desire of both peoples to share in what is best 
in either” will last, concludes this British journal, ‘as long as we 
speak the same language and read the same Bible, and as long 
as Mr. Lincoln and the Queen remain as examples of public 
duty.” 
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$10 SECURES $400.% LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 
FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK CITY AND RETURN 
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BOOKS WORTH RAVINE 


ETIQUETTE By Acxzs H. Morton. Suc- ¢ 

cess in life is often marred by ¢ 
bad manners. A perusal of this work will prevent 
such blunders. It is a book for everybody, for the 
select sets as well as for the less ambitious. The ( 
subject is presented in a bright and interesting man- 
ner, and represents the latest vogue, 


LETTER WRITING By Acxts H. Mor. { 

TON. Most persons 
dislike letter writing, because they fear they cannot 
say just the right thing. This admirable book not 
only shows by numerous examples just what kind ; 
of letters to write for all occasions, but it teaches the > 
reader to become an accomplished original letter- 
writer. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH By Joun_H. 
Becutet. Who 
does not make them? The best of usdo. Why not ‘ 
) avoidthem? Any one with the desire of self-im- ‘ 
provement can. No necessity for studying rules of 
rhetoric or grammar ‘vhen this book can be had. It 
teaches both without the study of either. 


) DEBATING By Wiiriam Pittexcer. There ¢ 

is no greater ability than the ( 
power of skillfuldebate. Here are directions for 
organizing debating societies and suggestions for all ( 
who desire to discuss questions in public. Also a 
) list of over 200 questions for debate, with arguments ( 
) both affirmative and negative. ( 


TOASTS By Wittiram Pittencer. What 
——————— would you not give for the ability to 
respond tothem? No need to give much when you , 
can learn the art from this little book. It will tell 
you how to doit; not only that, but, by example, it , 
will show you the way. 

Cloth Binding. Each, 50 cents 


Sold everywhere, or mailed for the price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘ 926 Arch Street, Philadelphia « 











$2,000,000 INSURES YOUR INVESTMENT—THE ASTORS’ WAY OF MAKING MONEY 
MADE POSSIBLE TO SMALL INVESTORS—$10 SECURES $400 LOT WHICH 
IS GUARANTEED TO BE WORTH $500 BEFORE ONE YEAR FROM 
DATE OF PURCHASE—WE TAKE ALL RISK—READ EVERY WORD 


‘THE largest, most reliable, most successful Real Estate Company in the world, Wood, Harmon & 
& Co., of New York City, are so itive that the values of their lots will increase 25 per cent. 
during the year 1901 that they will guarantee this increase to any investor—in case they cannot 
show it, they will agree to return all money paid them with6 per cent. interest. We have one 
of the grandest opportunities of a lifetime for the small investor to make money—we give as good 
security as the strongest savings bank and instead of the 4 per cent. interest on deposits we can guar- 
antee over 25 percent. We thoroughly believe the lot which we now sell for $400 will in 10 years bring 
$4 000, in 20 years from $20,000 upwards. If you will carefully study this communication you will see 
our reasons. 
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The Astors and our wealthiest families have made their money from the increase in value of real 
estate. You can prove this point if — will take the pains to look itup. New York City property has 
increased in value more than that of any other place because of its enormous growth in population, 
and this growth of values and population is still going on. Since the consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn, the increased facilities of rapid transit by bridge, trolley, and elevated, the immense tide of in- 
cr population has turned Brooklynward. The attention of the public has been ¢alled to the great 
cme oy of Brooklyn because it is only in that section that New York can grow—please note that — 
as it is the keynote to the situation. The influx of ew into Brooklyn is so great as to severely tax 
Brooklyn Bridge - as a result new bridges are being built (one of which is nearly completed) and tunnels 
are being dug beneath the East River. Not only is Brooklyn Borough the only section in which New 
York can grow, but property in old New York City, the same distance from City Hall, would cost 20 
to 40 times the money—note that point carefully , it is absolutely true, 


Listen to Our Story. It is our business to study conditions existing or possible in the various 
cities of the United States, and we have aided in the development of 25 different cities. After 12 years’ 
careful study in New York without purchasing, in 1898 we saw the trend of affairs, and before the con- 
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solidation of New York and Brooklyn we bought over 1,100 acres of the choicest land in Brooklyn, and 
WLW EWLARGED LOVIION which is now in the heart of that Borough. This land is only 3% miles from Brooklyn Bridge and is 
DOVBAT FORMER SALE only 35 minutes from New York,City Hall. We have over $2,000,000 invested in this land and are 


making it one of the most beautiful spots of New York. The growth of the city, together with our 
THT HAMMNAA TEN MITT NCOTHT LIT improvements, have increased the value of the property over 25 per cent. since a year ago, and we feel 
so sure that the increase will be at least the same, that we think there is no risk in guaranteeing it. 

Listen to Our Proposition. Our property is improved in exact accordance with City Speci- 
fications. Sireets 60, 50, aud 10U feet wide, built to City grade, bordered on each side by 5 feet grano- 
lithic cementine sidewalks, flower beds and shrubbery, city water, gas, etc., all at our expense. For 
$10 down and $1.50 per week or $6.00 per month we sell you a regular New York City lot, subject to 
the following guarautees from us : 

If at the expiration of the year 1901 this lot is not worth $500.00 we will refund all of the money you 
have paid us with 6 per cent. interest additional. 

If you should die at any time before payments have been completed we will give to your heirs a deed 
to the lot without further cost. 

If you should get out of employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. 

Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guaranteed & Trust Co. of New York. 


Note Our References. The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 30,0°0 customers 
= over - 1a United States, and especiaily the one at the bottom of this page; this is only one of a 
thousand, 

You will note three distinct points of advantage in this proposition. First—it is a Life Insurance 
for your family. Second—it enables you to pay in small sums as you would in your savings bank, and 
cannot cramp you; and, Third—it enables you to participate in the great growth of values in New 
York real estate which are due to natural conditions ; and, furthermore, the three advantages are 
absolutely without risk. 


FREE TRIP TO'NEW YORK. As a further guarantee of good faith, we agree with all 
persous living kast of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and 
return if you visit our property and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation, or in 
case you buy tocredit cost of the trip to you on your purchase ; to those living farther away 
than Chicago we will pay that proportion equal to cost of fare to Chicago and return. We would ad- 
vis9 you, if you are satisfied, tu send first payment $10 in cash at our risk immediately, and we will 
select the very best lotfor you. Or, if you desire further particulars, to write immediately for maps, 
details, and information. It will cost you nothing to find out and thoroughly satisfy yourself—we 
solicit closest investigation. References by hundreds—our reputation is national. 


AP sc natty apn sgg ee WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. 47, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 
32 Brick City Houses, 28c| 32 House, $1000 to $1200, 25¢ 
64 Frame Cottages, . . 25c/ 32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 25c 
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051 PAID $1! 








The following testimonial? was given us by The Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn, by the authority 





> of their Board of Directors, authorizing the President and Cashier to sign the same : 
pee — vo os —— ~~~ or ae “There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. ‘in the Twenty-ninth ward repre- 
rtistic Churches, ouses, $2 , sents one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate 
HERBERT C, (HIVERS,316Wainwright ST. LOUIS, MO. limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly 





reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York 


or any other section of the United States. 
THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.”’ 








DEAF and HARD-OF-HEARING Adults Can Learn 


LIP-READING AT HOME wcxs| gapereserrererererrs 100 vist NG ane 


CARDS inti 
Gua penatinsh, Satensiie lessons by mai?. Cotpetetie’. Y Youcan ree me eee. or at oe name ana iene dite. Cad Fae a wed 
ne hour a day for study and practice, Results uniformly ; eo Mone ee ae pe tee a, ee eee wm ey my ears 
° : ~ 4 TAUGHT THOROUGHLY BY MAIL, Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the price. Special induc 
satisfactory. Terms moderate. Send for ‘‘ Booklet C.” Your idle moments devoted to beautifying your ments to Agents. Booklet “CARD STYLE’ FREE! 


David Greene, 1122 Broadway, New York, N.Y. fot te see E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. 00, DEPT. 10, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


: : : er : origins} ch'na painting. Write for full particulars, wt 
Prompt examination given 4 WOMAN’S ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
all BOOK MS. submitted. } Buite 8 167 Adams 8t., CHICAGO. ia Can You Crack ’Em ? 
When appropriate for MENTAL A book of 100 catch Real 






































cloth or better bindings brain tick! Mai i tor 10 
rain ticklers. rt ta 
capital will be invested on the issue. f -- “ NUTS stamps. Home Suppl; Co., 60-138 
: Ss Write for price-list. . Nassau Street, N.Y. N. B.—Just out, 
EASTERN PUBLISHING CO., 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. KL v H. H. Ballard, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. KNOTS. Can you antie’em! 10cte. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
The Black Bear. 


By FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
At rustle of leaf the red fawn leaps,— 
Its mother trembles while she sleeps,— 
A whisper breaks the forest hush, 
And both are off through the underbrush. 


But not a fawn in wild wood born 

So timid as he of the coat unshorn, 

This mighty one who shuffles along 

And never dreams that he is strong ; 

A cowardly bully, put to flight 

By hares that romp in the still twilight, 
Barked at by squirrel, by bird-cry stung, 
Belabored by every forest tongue: 


Gone~—a black flash—ere you can make out 
What all in the wood are scolding about. 


—In Harper's Magazine (January). 





The Rose’s Avatar. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs. 


There grew a rose more wonderful 
Than ever Saadi sang, 

Its loveliness occult and strange, 
A rapture and a pang. 


Its petals had the pulsing touch 
That shakes the blood with fire; 

Its warm deeps were the avatar 
Of unassuaged desire. 


Hid scents and hushed seraglio dreams 
Were in its subtle breath, 

‘The madness of the Mznad’s joy, 
The tenderness of death. 


Its soul was all the mystic East, 
Its heart was all the South— 
Tili tears and love transmuted it 
To the dark rose of your mouth, 
—In February Smart Set. 





Is it Spring Again in Ohio? 
By EDITH M. THOMas, 
Is it Spring again in Ohio? 
Is the sleep of the Winter over ? 
Far in the heavens the bluebird, 
Low in the marshland the plover, 
Anear, in the orchard, the redbreast ; 
Wherever one looks, the hover 
Of wings—wherever one listens, 
The note of the homing rover ! 
Is it Spring again in Ohio? 


Is it Spring again in Ohio, 
And the sleep of the Winter over! 
Blooms in the woods the wild service? 
Where Zephyr bendeth above her, 
Gleams the faint dawn of the windflower ? 
Breaks from the turfy cover 
The tender star of the thistle,— 
The dew-cradling leaf of the clover? 
Is it spring again in Ohio? 


Is it Spring again in Ohio, 
And the sleep of the winter over ? 
Are these the rare days—O my Comrade— 
Blithest for homing rover? 
Once would we forth—and follow 
Far as thecry of the plover— 
By stream, and by greening pasture, 
By fallow, and breezy cover ! 
Is it Spring again in Ohio? 


Is it Spring again in Ohio— 
Is the sleep of the Winter over? 
Say to each wakening beauty, 
I am, as ever, its lover, 
Hourly, from far saluting: 
I, too, were a homing rover, 
If I, from the sleep of the Winter, 
All that I loved might recover ! 
Is it Spring again in Ohio? 
—In the March Lippincott. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quiniue Tablets. All drug 
sts refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W 


rove’s signature is on each box. 25c 
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the parts throu 


Fifty cents a box at all Druggists or sent, carefully 


Address Tur Entona Company, Dept. W, 61 Fifth Ave., 
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Constipation & Hemorrhoids Cured by 


THE ORIGINAL WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 


by increasing the nutrition of 


gh absorption 


packed, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SAMPLES FREE 


New York 














The New 
Suits and Skirts 
for Easter. 


AWELL-MADE 
and properly fin- 
ished garment fits you 
and is stylish. Good 
materials, properly 
sponged, wear well and 
will not shrink. Our 
new Suits and skirts for 
Spring embody all of 
these qualities. Made 
to order— to your meas- 
ure—from the samples 
which we send you at 
as little prices as these: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$8 up. 
Visiting Costumes, 


Lined throughout with 
excellent quality taffeta 


5 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. 





SAVE 50% 
of your fuel bill 





The Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


Requires only one-half the amount of fuel that the 
ordinary grate consumes to produce the same amount 
of heat. It is not only the most economical, but the 
only sanitary heating apparatus in the world. Write 
at once for Catalogue D. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
54 Beekman Street, ~ NEW YORK 








Rainy-Day Skirts, 








$5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 


Wash Dresses, 
$4 up. 


We Pay 
Express Charges 
Everywhere. 

Whatever we send you must fit and give you satis- 
faction. If it does not, send it back, and we will re- 
fund your money, It’s your good-will we want most. 

Catalogue and Samples will be sent /ree as soon 
as you ask for them—by return mail. Your order, 
too, will have personal attention—the kind of atten- 
tion which you would give it yourself, if you were 
having a garment made under your own eyes by 
your own dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
a 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York, 




























ct Light 


Immensely cheaper than gas or kero- 
sene, and brighter, pleasanter. Fine 
print read 45 feet away. 100 candle 
power 20 hours costs 3c. No odor, no 
smoke, no alcohol torch, 


Canton Gots 


Lighted instantly with 
one match. All styles. 
Double and single burners, 
for home, business or pub- 
lic buildings, $2.75 and up. 

O7Canton”’ lamps are 
noteworthy for beauty of 
design, convenience and 
honesty of construction. 


™) CANTON INCANDESCENT 
LIGHT CO. Box C Canton, 0. 

















You Needn’t Care a Button 


\\ vi 


if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspen- 
der button or not. Slip it 
on; push down the lever; it 


Outfits. Send 9) aaa 


and list o 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Box |, Rochester, 








holds like grim death. Ry 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of 
novelties made with Wuash- 
burne fasteners, free on 
request. 


AMEKICAN RING CO., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 











COLLAR . || goes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON he 
INSURANCE|! Krementz & Co,, onsite. 3: 


| lar button. 
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PERSONALS. 


The Rajah and the Chinese Ship.—The guile 
of the “Heathen Chinee” dates back beyond the 
days of Ah Sin, and seems to have stood the Celes- 
tials in good stead in parlous times of the long 
ago. The story is retold as followsin the New 
York Staats-Zeitung : 


“The Rajah Suran was one of the earliest rulers 
of India. He overran the entire East with the ex- 
ception of China, killed innumerable sultans with 
his own hand, and married all their daughters. 

When the Chinese heard of histriumphant prog- 
ress, and learned that he had reached their fron- 
tier, they became much alarmed. The Emperor 
called acouncil of his generals and mandarins, and 
upon the advice of a crafty old mandarin the fol- 
lowing strategem was carried out: 

“A large ship was loaded with rusty nails, trees 
were planted on the deck, the vessel was manned 
by a numerous crew of old men and despatched to 
the Rajah’s capital. When it arrived (the most 
wonderful part of the story is that it did arrive) 
the Rajah sent an officer to ask how long it had 
taken the vessel to make the tripfrom China, The 
Chinamen answered that they hadall been young 
men when they set sail, and that on the voyage 
they had planted the seeds from which the great 
trees had grown. In corroboration of their story 
they pointed to the rusty nails which, they said, 
had been stout iron bars as thick asa man’s arm 
whentheystarted. ‘You cansee,’ they concluded, 
‘that China must be a very long distance away.’ 
The Rajah was so much impressed by these plausi- 
ble arguments that he concluded he would not 
live long enough to reach China, and abandoned 
his projected invasion."—7yranslation made for 
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Verdiand the Hand-Organs.—Every summer 
Verdi was accustomed to spend some time at the 
springs of- Montecatini, where he rented a small 
house. A few yearsago, according to the Courrier 
des Etats- Unis, one of his friends who came to pay 
him a visit was greatly surprised to be received 
ina room which evidently served the composer as 
salon, dining-room, and bed- chamber. 

“I have two other large rooms,” said Verdi to 
his visitor, whose astonishment did not escape him, 
“but they are at present invaded by a quantity of 
objects that I have rented for the season.” With 
these words Verdi opened two doors and the 
maestro perceived two large rooms literally filled 
with hand-organs. 

“Upon my arrival,” continued Verdi, “all the 
proprietors of these instruments continually sere- 
naded me from morning till night. There wasa 
constant repetition of ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ 
and ‘La Traviata.’ Then I made a resolution. I 
rented all these organs for the season. That cost 
me fifteen hundred francs. But now at least Iam 
quiet and shall be able to work in peace.”—7rans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Severe Blow—“ That will bea popular song,” 
commented the composer’s friend. “Is it as bad 
as that?” groaned the composer.—Detroit Free 
Press. 





A Natural Result,—“ Hist !” whispered the vil- 
lain, creeping stealthily away. “1 expected you 





For General Debility 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. W. L. Severance, Greenfield, Mass., says: ‘‘ For 


years I have prescribed it in general debility, nervous ex- | 


haustion and insomnia, with the happiest results,’ 





Is Your Speech Limited to English ? 


Readers of Tok Lrrerary Dicest who desire to learn 
French, German, or Spanish now have an opportunity of 
joining’a class being formed by the International College 
of Languages, Park Row Building, New York City. The 
cost is so — as to be very nominal (about 3 cents a 
day), and as the system used is that of Dr. Richard S. 
Rosenthal, the well-known author, linguist, and educator, 
the chance for acquiring a knowledge of these languages is 

exceptional. See announcement in another column. 
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fied after 30 nights’ trial. 


with every respiration. 


those living on the coast. 


the above guarantee again. 
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Your pillow is too big; too soft 


—that’s why your sleep is broken and you “ wake up tired ” 
every morning. At the request of many purchasers of the 
Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress, we have made and 


Ostermoor Hygienic $ 2? () 
“Neptune” Pillow 


Delivered anywhere, charges prepaid to any point, and 
money cheerfully refunded if you are not entirely satis- 
Per pair, $3.50. 


A Soothing Breath from the Sea 


The pillow is small—only 18 inches 
square—but is filled with purified ocean grass (“ Flowers of 
the Sea”) of the mild, tonic fragrance so well known to 
Beautiful linen cover. 
seem strange at first, but when accustomed to it you will 
never use soft, hot feathers again. 


Ostermoor @ Co., 119 Elizabeth St., New York 


It may 


Send to-day. Read 
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— 3 Porrr, French varieties ; Pax, 


Striped ; a Fea Yr mined 


Moagwine Giorr, 


Nastuativm, all Colors ; MaricoLp, atrieen Caxprrorr, Large ; 
Swarr Micnonerrs ; Basam, Mixed ; Swest ‘AuYssum, for ; Larn- 


spur, Double Rocket; wv Flower ; CurYsayxTHEemum, 3 Cr 
press Vine, Running; Mamoru Cosmos; Dovsis Cassia; ay 
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«. bes the following bulbs FREE: 1UncleSam Lily as illus. 


fnia, @'¥reeiant Hyseinth, 


nar Valley. 


nae by above sent, postpaid, for 15 ~~ 1” diaap a 
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UNCLE SAMS LILY 
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that Grow. 
fully worth a dollar. 


URPEE’S StED-SENSE i< 


A Bright Business Catalogue of ninety pages that tells plain truth about BEST SEEDS 
Write a postal card to-day, or send ten cents» (stamps or silver) for 
BURPEE’S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUAL,—2 New Book of 220 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PH 







FOR 
1901 


ILADELPHIA, PA. 




















“Just Married -GOERZ LENSES 
and Eastman Kodaks 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat 
Lenses fitted to the No. 2 an 
the No. 3, 4 and 5 Folding Cartridge Kodak. 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double Anastig- 
mat and New Automatic TIB Shutter, complete, - $61.50. 
If you have @ Kodak we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less- 
This Lens and Shutter may be detached for use on other cameras. 
For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or to the 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Sq., New York 


3 Folding Pocket Kodak and 











THE HUMAN HAIR its Care and Preservation. 
By J. R. STITSON, M. Se. 

A scientific study of the causesand prevention of falling 
hairand baldness. Contains sound advice and counsel. 
—New York Times. Treats the subject completely and 
sensibly. The writer speaks with authority.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Cloth, 232 pages, $1.25. . Booksellers | 
or C.O.D., express prepaid. Circulars for stam 


p. | 
Maple Pullishing Co., 156 Broadway, N, ¥. City. 
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SUCCEED WHERE. 
IK TREES succEED, wus 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience. 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥. 











of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALTE Re BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broad adway, New York. 





SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
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TAKE AN OLD BOOKKEEPER’S ADVICE 

















Write for Booklet “ Inkling "’—FREE., 
CARTER’S INK CO., Boston. 


«¢ AFTER ALL, NO INK LIKE CARTER’S”| 











DIXON'S 


The perfection of mate- 
rials and workmanship that 
enters ‘nto ali grades of Dixon's 
Pencils has made each grade and style 
the standard in its class. 


PencilPerfection 


is a term that can betruly used in describ- 
ing the product of the DIXON factories. 
If not handily obtainable mention Lrrer- 
ARY DigEsT and send 16 cents for samples 
. worth double. 
OSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








$! 9 20 STA FF ORD 
DESK 3." 
30 in. wide ee 
uarter sawed oak front, oak 
throughout, letter files,)lank 
drawers, document file, 
pigeon hele boxe-, extension 
slides, letter holders and [f 
drops. Large, complete, 4 
attractive and convenient. 
Desks $10 and up 
Can furnish your 
Office or Home 
throucheout at 
FACTORY PRICES. 
Catalog No. 91, Office 
Furniture. 
Catalog No, 92, House 
Furniture, 
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ROBINSON BATH CABINET, 
$7.50 kind Complete, our price 
only $4.70. $12.50 kind Com- 
plete, our price only $7.20. 
BUCKEYE BATH CABINET, 
35.00 , our price only $8.00. 
ORDER TODAY. We haveall makes 


at cut prices. Catalogue Free. Write 
TOLEDO MATH CABINET CU., 608 Cherry St., TOLEDO, 0. 





would be,” rejoined the stage manager, with curl- 
ing lip.—77¢- Bits. 





The Absent-Minded Professor.—The nurse 
excitedly and joyously announces an interesting 
family event that the absent-minded professor 
has forgotten all about. “Professor, a little boy !” 
“Well, ask him what he wants.” — Philadelphia 
| Zimes. 

The Sacrifice.—MAMMA: “Now, ‘Teddy, we 
must all try and give up something while times 
are so hard.” 

TEDDY: “I’m willing.” 

MAMMA: “What will it be, dear?” 

TEDDY: “Soap.”—77¢-Bits. 





The Last Stage of Degeneracy.—MajJOoR Mo- 
BILE: “And how did you find New York, sah?” 

MajJOR HOTTBUN: “In the last stages of intel- 
lectual turpitude and moral decreptitude, sah! 
They was actually talkin’ of cutting up a race- 
track into building-lots, sah!”"—Puch. 








The Beginning.— MAGISTRATE: “Did you see 
the beginning of this quarrel?” 

WITNESS: “Yes, sir; I saw the very commence- 
ment. It was about two years ago.” 

MAGISTRATE: “Two years ago?” 

WITNESS: “Yes, sir. The minister said, ‘ Will 
you take this man to be your lawful husband?’ 
and she said, ‘I will.’ "—772/- Bits. 





His Preference.—A fat man who lived on the 
Rhine was asked, “At what hour will you dine?” 
He answered, “Eleven, three, four, five and seven, 
six, eight and a quarter to nine!” 

—Paul West in“ Life.” 

Sarcasm.—LApyY (in poulterer’s shop): “ You 
can put aside a half a dozen of your plumpest par- 
tridges.” 

POULTERER: “Yes, ma’am. 
at once?” 

Lapy: “No, my husband is out shooting par- 
tridges to-day, and he will call for them this eve- 
ning.” —T7it-Bits. 


Shall I send them 





N. B.—A writer says “The ears should be so 
| placed as not to be higher than the eyebrow or 
j lower than the tip of the nose.” People who are 
| dressing-for a party should not forget this. 
—Tit-Bits, 








A True Philanthropist.—* Mr. GOODMAN: You 
should tell our doctor to call on the washer- 
woman's family.” P 

Mrs. G.: Dearme! What’sthe matter there?” 

Mr. G.: “Influenza, I think.” 

Mrs. G.: “Who told you?” 

Mr. G.: “Noone; but I notice that only two of 

my handkerchiefs came back this week.” 

—New York Weekly. 








| He Arrived at the Right Age.—The lady in 
the witness-box was reluctant to disclose her age, 
and the presiding magistrate was astute enough 
not to press the question. 
“What is your age, madam?” he had inquired, 
| and “whatever you choose, sir,” she had made an- 
| swer. She was under oath. 


“You may put down forty-five years, then,” said 
| 





Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
Pears’ shaving scap 1s 


the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
oi stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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| #\ 140-page illustrated Safe catalogue. 
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Secure from Fire 


Why keep your valuable papers—Deeds, Bonds, 
Contracts, Mortgages, Notes, Insurance Policies, 
Receipts, etc.—in anold tin box or bureau drawer 
where they will be destroyed in case of fire, when 
for $8.00 we will ship you this GUARANTEED 


FIRE-PROOF BOX 


@ which will preserve its contents perfectly in the 
& very hottest fire. Write for pamphlet and our new 


ay 


3329233293992 






Sent freight prepaid 
to all points 


: east of Denver. 


Approximate weight, 50 lbs, 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Inside Dimensions 
10-in. long. 6-in, wide, 4-in, deep. 
\ Department : 
VSSSESSSSSESSE SHEE CSET CESSES 
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“50% Cheaper than Paint’ 
Cheaper to buy and apply, cheaper 
at first and in the end. If 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


lasted only half as long as paint it 
would still pay to use them, because 
the Creosote preserves the wood. 
But they are warranted to Wear as 
well as the best paint, and so are 
“50% cheaper than paint.” 
Samples on Wood of 24 Co.ors and Sketches sent fre. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 71 Kilby St., Coston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 
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THE SANITARY STILL 

on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kett le. 
HON. WILLIAM R. MER- 
RIAM, Ex-Governor of Minnesota 
and Director of the U.S. Census 
writes; “I am now using one of 
your Sanitary Stills in my home 
with satisfactory results, and I take 
pleasure in recommending your 
still to any one who wants whole- 
some and pure water.”’ TheSanitar 
Still used inthe WHITE HOUSE. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition. | 
DURABILITY UNEQUALED. | 
ayo CHEAP AND FLIMSY | 

LS. : 
Cuprigraph Co., 68 N.Green St., Chicago | 
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the magistrate tothe clerk. “What is your occu- 
pation, madam?” 

“Sir,” said the witness, “you have made a mis- 
take of ten years in my age.” 

“Put down fifty-five years, then,” directed the 
magistrate. “Your residence——” 

“Sir,” exclaimed the lady, angrily, “my age is 
thirty-five years, not fifty-five!” 

“Thank you, madam,” said the magistrate, 
blandly, and the entire bench joined in the smile 
that went round the court. — Tit-Bits. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
CHINA. 
February 25.—Minister Conger turns over the 
conduct of affairs at Peking to W. W. Rock- 
hill, preparatory to his return to America. 


February 26.—Two Chinese officials are publicly 
beheaded in Peking in compliance with the 
demands of the powers. 


February 28.—A new list of Chinese officials, 
whose punishment is demanded, !s announced 
at Shanghai; Germany disclaims any thirst 
for more vengeance. 


March 2.—A Russian column near Moukden, 
China, is defeated by a Chinese force, losing 
a gun and having twenty-men killed and 
thirty wounded. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


February 25.—It is announced in the British 
House of Commons that ten officers have 
been dismissed for their connection with 
surrenders of British posts in South Africa; 
the cost of the Boer war to date is estimated 
at $130,000,000. 
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The book is beautifully illustrated 
in) Colors, and the Cover and 
chapter headings are after 
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&“NortH Coast LiMiTED” RESUMES SERVICE MAY5.. 


BUREAU°TENG Mpce 








March 1.—General Kitchener reports that De 
Wet has been driven north toward the Orange 


River, with heavy loss; also that the Boers | 


captured a scouting party of eighty British. 
March 3.—Fifteen hundred Boers, led by De Wet 


and Steyn, elude the British forces and suc- | 


ceed in crossing the Orange River. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 
February 25.—King Edward arrives at Cron- 
berg on a visit to his sister; he is met by 

Emperor William. 


February 26.—The House of Commons adopts 
an address in reply to the King’s speech, by 
a vote of 297 to 71. 

An exciting scene occurs in the French cham- 
ber of deputies, when one member referred 
to the execution of Louis XVI. as assassina- 
tion, and a retraction of his words is de- 
manded. 

February 28.—The Turkish GovePnthént’ orders 
fifty thousand pte 9 to the Bulgarian fron- 
tier to prevent mafiiding. 


March 2.—The Pope on the ninety-first anniver- 
sary of his birth delivers an address on the 
attitude of the church. 


March 3.—King Edward returns to London from 
his visit to Cronberg. 


A strike among the dock-workers at Marseilles 


reaches large proportions, and prevents the | 


unloading of cargoes and the landing of 
steamers. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS, 


February 26.—Senate: A modification of the 
Spooner Philippine amendment, offered by 
r. Hoar, is accepted; Mr. Alien makes a 
sharp attack on Admiral Sampson's letter to 
the Navy Department regarding Gunner 
Morgan’s request for promotion. 
ge | 27-— Senate: The Spooner amendment 
for the government of the Philippines. and 
the Cuban amendment, are both adopted. 
The army appropriation bill is also passed. 
February 28.—Senzate: Both houses adopt the 
conference report on the war revenue reduc- 
tion bill, thus finally passing that measure. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS, 
February 25.—The articles of incorporation of 
the United States steel corporation — the 





BROWN'S Rt” 


“The best preparation for cold 
and asthma.” - paltapapaga: 


MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 
“ Pre-eminently the best.” . 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 























THE GIANTS 
OF THE 
OLD SENATE 


v) } 


THE ANCLE LAMP 


“ Tne Light that Never raus.” 


has been sold to thousands of peuple all over 
the country on an unconditional guarantee 
that it will be found as represented or money 
will be refunaed. T should certainly 


tempt you to discard that smoky, ill-sinel 
Gne of a Sesion of Angotstal Papere by affair valled a lamp with which you an 


familiar, because you can try this lamp 
- h rticle of risk. It . k 
EX-SPEARER Sees been ae Cte rete 
extinguished ascasitvas 08,and burns about 
G h A eighteen conte worth o oil @ month. ok 
i gas, ty and a 
a us a ti) row ot — Lat man: nenaveds A homes, 
Embodying hi 1 recollecti d aap BK a 3 = 
mbodying his personal recollections an 7a Be, 

impressions of such men as LINCOLN, Catalog W The Angle Lamp Co., 76 Park PL.,N.¥. 
SEWARD, CLAY, BAKER, HAMLIN, 

BENTON, CHASE and STANTON. 


Madame Melba Jean De Reszke 
Edouard De Reszke Madame Nordica 


Each of these four great vocalists will 
contribute a paper on their early struggles 
and successes and the interesting phases 


of a singer’s life. 
To Appear in Early Numbers of 
: freesample copy of the Phono-Meter, a 
. monthly paper exclusively for persons 


THE SA TURDAY who stammer. Address 
E VDENIN G P OST Lad The Lewis School for Stammerers 


OF PHILADELPHIA Geo. Andrew Lewis 96 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
The Saturday Evening Post will be Sent SS 














o> STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page book, 
_ The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
“mering. The largest and most ins ruc- 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address fr 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also fors 














to Any Address Three Months (13 Weeks) f 

on Trial on Receipt of ONLY 25 Cents Deaf persons 
x We “mn also ond, —thet charge. a copy of each are invited to write for description of | 

rs) ie two oks: * o d the World” 

and * The Making of a Merchant." These Sedies are THE MORLEY EAR-DRUM 

reprints of the best of the famous series of articles for —the newest relief for deafness. 

young men which appeared in the POST, written by such Has no wire ; contains no rubber, metal nor 

well-known men as ex-President Cleveland; Rena- glass, easy to adjust, comfortable, safe and 

ter Heverta 3 former Senatersohu g.ts He; invisible. Totally different from any other. 
arlow N. nbotham, of Marsha 4 

Robert ©. Ogden, of Wanamaker's, and others. THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. R, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 16th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

















Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Carnegie-Morgan company—are filed in New 
Jersey. 


February 26.—Mrs. Nation gives bail in Topeka, 
and goes to Peoria, Ill., to address public 
meetings, and edit 7%e journal of that city. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, assistant secretary of the 
treasury, resigns, and Milton E. Ailes, of 
Ohio, is chosen to succeed him. 


About forty persons are injured in a wreck 
on the Wabash Railrvad, near Benton, Ind.; 
thirty-five miners are lost ina fire in a coal- 
mine at Kemmerer, Wyo. 


February 26.—A negro accused of assaulting a 
young woman is lynched at Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

The prevailing rate of wages law, in New 
York State, is declared unconstitutional by 
the Court of Appeals. 


Mark Twain speaks at a joint hearing at Al- 
bany in favor of the bill to permit osteopaths 
to practise their profession. 


February 28.—The Pittsburg 
passes both houses in Pennsylvania. 


March 1.—The members of the Cabinet tender 
their resignation tothe President; it is ex- 
pected that all of them, with the exception 
of Mr. Griggs, will be renominated. 


Preparations are made for the inaugural cere- 
monies at Washington. 


March 2.—The members of the Senate present a 
loving-cup to Mr. Frye, of Maine, on the oc- 
casion of his retirement from the office of 
President pro tem. 


March 3.—The plans for the reinauguration of 
the President and the induction into office of 
Vice-President Roosevelt are completed ; 
Washington is crowded with visitors from 
all parts of the country. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


February 25.—Philippines: Father McKinnon, at 
Manila, says the new Federal movement isa 
veiled attack on the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines. 


February 27.—José Serapis, an uncle of Agui- 
naldo, is appointed governor of the province 
of Bulacan by the Philippine commission. 


Cuba : Provisions are added to the Cuban con- 
stitution covering relations with the United 
States, and are adopted at the Havana con- 
vention with only three dissenting votes. 


March 1.—/Philippines: Twenty-one Filipino 
officers and 120 bolomen surrender to the 
American forces in the province of Albay, 
Southern Luzon. 


March 2.—A force of Filipinos on Leyte Island 
is defeated by an American detachment ; the 


“Ripper” bill 


work of installing civil governments in the 


various provinces of Luzon continues. 





Turkish Baths 


For 3 Cents 


RACINE fold- 

ing bath cabi- 
net gives you a 
Turkishbathroom 
at home. Ata cost 
of three cents, 
you get all the pos- 
sible benefit of 
any vapor or hot 
air bath. These 
baths taken regu- 
larly insure 
health vigor and, 
cleanliness. They 
clear the complex- 
ion; they cure 
colds. And no other treatment is so widely 
employed by the best physicians in the cure 
of most chronic diseases. 

The Racine is not like the flimsy and un- 
serviceable cabinets that are widely sold. It 
is astout, double-walled room, rubber coated 
inside and outside, and fitted with a door. 
Merely tip it, and it folds into a six-inch 
space. The four best features in the Racine 
are controlled by our patents. Without them 
no cabinet can be satisfactory. 

The Racine is guaranteed to bethe best cab- 
inet on themarket. We sell on approval, to 
be returned at our expense if not satisfac- 
tory. Prices $5 up, freight orexpress pre- 
paid. Alcohol or gas heater, vaporizer, face- 
steaming. attachment and 35 prescriptions 
for medical baths included. Send today for 
our illustrated catalogue, and order from that. 
RACINE BATH CABINET CO. 
Box X, Racine, Wis. 
Chicago Exhibit, 1005 Monadnock Bldg. 


New York Exhibit, 67-9 Park Place. 
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Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use, 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 











PHYSICIANS 
that Robinsen’s Bath Cabinet cures the very 
worst cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, COLDS, 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, TYPHOID and OTHER FRVERS 
CONGESTIONS, KIDNEY, LIVER, SKIN and BLoop D1s- 
EASES, OBESITY and STOMACH TROUBLES, SOOTHES 
THE NERVES, and PREVENTS SICKNESS. GIVES A 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. A TURKISH BATH 
AT HOME FOR 2 CENTS, It opens the pores, 
and sweats the POISONS (which cause disease) out 
of the blood. The best Physicians in America and 
Europe endorse and use the Kobinson Bath Cabinet 

Dr. Anderson, of Vale University, says: 
“] am using your cabinet in the College gymna- 
sium, and at my home. I find it very valuable in 
treating Rheumatiam and many other diseases.” 

lr. Brereton sages **It has become a question 
with me not that the Vapor Bath will cure, but 
what it will net cure. Pains and aches vanish ag 
if by magic.”’ 

Our cabinet possesses four Fasential Features. 
covered by ——. necessary for the successful 
use of the Cabinet Bath. 

#2.00 Book Free to Patrons. It containsfull 
instructions for curing disease, written by prom- 
inent Physicians. 

Please send for our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue, and our “Special Offer” to cus- 
tomers. AGENTS WANTED 
#75 to 8200 monihly made by our representatives. 
We want enterprising Men and Women to sages 
sent us. Exclusive rights. Write at once for Spe- 
cial Agent’s 1901 Proposition. Do not delay, as 
territory is being taken rapidly. 

$500.00 in Gold will be given to the Agents 
doing the largest business this year. 

SON THERMAL BATH CO, 
ROBIN 764 La ERM Toledo, O. ° 





“THE CHICAGO” 


TYPEWRITER 


ONLY 










with “ THE CHICAGO” 
se a complete course 
of the popular 
Gregg system of 
SHORTHAND 
taught by mail for 
$5.00. The same 
as taught by lead- 
ing Colleges for 
$50.00 and up. 
Send for our 
letters of recom- 
-  mendation. 


* 100.00 


awarded to “THE ‘CHICAGO a at the Paris Exposition 
Gold Medal 1900, in open competition with ALL Typewriters. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS, 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., Dept. S., 94-96 Wendell St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








ul ee 








~LYL~e 

—— will demonstrate 

472 wm ; : its advantages. 
- os 

: Send for samples of writing, wit! 
. prices, etc. Largest and most 
complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any housein thetrade. Ma 
— 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 














chines shipped, privilege of inspection. Titleto every machine guaranteed 


3 8 Sit Wrandette Street Ieansns’ City 
8 t ten. yandotte reet, Kansas y 

Beets PU Ghicage. IIL 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 

482 Diamond St., Pittsburgh,Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco,Ca! 


& t. New York. 
FIGHT 1% Barclay Stree e 





JUST ISSUED. 
Post free on application. Catalogue of New and Old 
ks on Americana, Heraldry, Architecture, 
Theology, Biography. THE DOMINION BOOKSTORE, 
D. Sutheriand, Prop., 288 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


owes it to himself to be fully 
Every Man that Shaves informed about the excellenc 
of ouf Masterpieee razor, which we sell in pairs, ready f0! 
use for $5.00. Our pampblet, “ All about Good Razors”’ mailed 
free. ©. Klauberg, 173 William St., New York. 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 541. 


By STANLEY B. BAXTER. 
Black—Twelve Pieces. 





om _ 




















White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 542. 


By B. G Laws, 
Black—Ten Pieces. 























White—Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


These problems, published in Zhe 2. C. M. 
(February), were submitted for solution ata re- 
cent meeting of the Surrey County Chess-Asso- 
ciation, England, and “no papers were handed 
in.” There were two prizes offered for the solu- 
tion, and the prizes were not won. We do not 
know the time-limit, but it would be interesting 
to know how long it takes our solvers to master 
them. 


Solution of Problems. 











No. 537. 
Key-move, B—R s. 
No. 538. 
B—R4 R—Q Kt6 B—B 6, mate 
2 2. 3— 
B—R4 Any 
osegion K—K 7 R—B 8, mate 
.——— 2. —_ oo 
B—B 6 Any 








light and flaky is the 
) pastry made with . . 


__B. T. Babbitt’s 


)) 


se 


Absolutely pure. Quality unsurpassed. 





\ 
q 
q 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, N.Y. | 


Sold by grocers everywhere, 
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TO OWNERS OF 


HORSES 


EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE! 


Conveying an offer probably never before paralleled in American horse-matters. 





own ' 
who reads it. Sent free 
upon receipt of your name 
and address. 


who reads it. Sent free 
upon receipt of your name 
and address. 








The new composition of rubber specially invented for horseshoes by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is the most remarkable 
rubber product ever created. This recently perfected material 
is destined to prove one of the most useful 
productions in the world. It is put out by 
this concern in shoe pads called the Good- 
year-Akron. This shoe is undoubtedly the 
greatest improvement ever evolved for the 
we benefit of the horse. Do not consider this 
who reads te sant ime exaggeration before you realize what is 
and address. meant by it. 
Relief to the feet on an economical basis is now in a Who reads it, Sent, tree 
practical way made possible for all horses. and address. 

The Goodyear-Akron Shoe Pad is cheaper than steel shoes. It wears longer 
than any steel shoe ever put on the horse. It is a neat HORSESHOE—not a 
“pillow” or clumsy contrivance. They make slipping impossible. Balling 
with snow is also prevented. 

They deaden the jar which so soon bows the knees or disables the horse of 
to-day on the modern hard roads. They keep him always “on soft ground.” 
His footing on any road is always firm and confident. He strikes out freely and 

! fearlessly. ‘They improve his action beyond = 
possible belief until you see it. They area 
complete, unqualified, triumphant success. 


Our Remarkable Offer 


It is doubtful if an article put out bya 

a large responsible concern was ever before eg 
tron receipt of yourname Presented to the public with a proposition who, reads it R.A. 
ee equalling this :— and addres. 

Have your shoer send for a pair of the Goodyear-Akron Rubber Shoe Pads 
and try them on front or hind feet of your horse. (We prefer to quote wholesale 
prices to your shoer instead of retail prices to you.) If afterward they are not 
considered simply a boon to both horse and driver—and a very great economy in 
shoeing bills—and a thing you wish never to 
be without, we will promptly refund to you 
the cost of the shoes. 

Certainly this is a proposal which speaks 
for itself, and it is made by 














who reads it. Sent f 


orse- 
owner 
ree Sent free 
upon receipt of your name 10 ARBOR ST., AKRON, OHIO upon receipt of your name 





A RARE TREAT 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 
Ogionas, Japans, Youn Hysons, Gunpowders, English 


‘asts, Soucho: ve) _A 
and Ceylons —_. aS Ce 27c to 57c _ 


VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10¢ to 29¢ per 
The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 

P. 0. Box 290 - - - - 66 Church Street, New York. 






sample 1901 Bicycle. 


i901 Models, $10 bie siB 


"99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all mae and mode. ood as new, 
to @8. Grea ‘ory Clearing 
le at half eter cost. We ship 
on approval and ten days 

trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distrimt 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our Bargain 
Special Offer. Address Dept. gg 


MEAD oc D OYOLE CO.; Chicago 





The Natural Body Brace advertised in this paper in the 
first issue of this month, is a delightful, certain remedy for 
ailments peculiar to women and girls, It makes walking and 
work easy; gives g figure and light step. Write the 
Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina, Kan., for free illus- 
trated book. 








Readers of Tae Lirerary DicEstT are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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cocbad R—B 5 B—B 6, mate 
Ze 2. 3. -——_— 

B-B7 Any 

bo dame R—B, B—B 6, mate 
1, ——— 2.-— oF mats 

B—Q7 Any 

atkees R—B 2 B—B 6, mate 
I. 2. 3.o— 

B—K 8 Any 

cheoee R—K 6 B—B 6, mate 
I. 2. 3; 

B—Kt 6 Any 

eeceee R—Q 6 B—B 6, mate 
1. ——- 2. — 3— 

Px Kt Any 

eecece R—K 6 D—B 6, mate 
I. 2. 3.-—_—_———— 

P—B6 Any 


Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia; tr~ Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Mar- 
ble, Worcester, Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; 
the Rev. S. M. Morton, D_D., Effingham, Ill.; A 
Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; W. R. 
Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; A. S. Ormsby, Emmets- 
burg, Ia.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; J. T. M., 
Cornwall, Conn.; D. H. Leake, Licking, Va.; L.W. 
Payue, Jr., Evergreen, Ala.; D. G. Harris, Mem. 

Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; O. 
rett, Humboldt, Kan.; G. Patterson, Winn1- 
Regs Can.; the Rev. R. S. Eskridge, Swannanoa, 

. C.; J. KH. Vincent, oer N. a3 PF. Re 
Towne, West Edmeston, N. Y.; D. Schandi, Corn- 
ing, Ark.; J. T. Graves, Chicago, I1l.; R. L. M 


“9 


St. Louis; W. W. S., Randolph-Macon System, 
Loery, Va.; the Rev. J. W. Young, Gilberts- 
ville, N. Y.; H. A. Seade, Mahomet, IIl.; W. J. 


Leake, Richmond, Va.; F. E. Reid, New York 
City; L. A. Gouldie, Brooklyn; R. Renshaw, 
Richmond, Va.; A. N. Cherry, Salt Lake city; F. 
F, Carroll, Aiken, Ga.; E. J. Lewis and E. W. 
McDaniel, La Junta, Colo.; G. H. 6 ty Homer, 
Mich.; F. B. Osgood, North Conway, N. H. 

537 (only): The Rev. A. De R. Meares, Baltimore 
Md.; M.F. Mullan, Pomeroy, Ia.; C. W. Shewalter, 
Washington, D. C.; W. De Laun, New York City ; 
Prof. A. H. Pratt, Schuyler Lake, N. Y.; J. Jewell, 
Columbus, Ind.; C. E. Lloyd, Washington C.H., O.; 
“Merope,” Cincinnati; M. K. Hartmann, ° 
Seminary, Minneapolis ; L. H. R., Bennington, Vt.; 
T. Hilgers, Paterson, N. J 


538 (only): F. Handel, Jr., Onawa, Ia.; H. A. | 


Horwood, Hoboken, N. J.; O. Horner and J. C. 
Gregg, Brazil, Ind. 


Comments G37): “Not hard but most excellent ” 
—S. M. M.; “Well and attractively made”—A K.; 
“Fine finesse "—G. D.; “First prize well won”—J. 
G.L.; “Neat, but too easy ”"—J. E. 

easy as it looks ”—J. T. M.; “A marvel ”—L. W. P.; 


“A good average problem "—D. G. H.; “Difficult ® 


—H. W. F.; “Exceptionally rich ; not improbable 
in an end-game ”—O. C. B.; “One of the very best” 
—R. S. E.; “One of the most intricate 2-ers I ever 
saw "—J. E. V. 

(538): “Have always admired the work of this 
problematist, and this is one of his best composi- 
tions "—C. R. O.; “A theme, however well present- 
ed, that must aiways yield more pleasure to the 
constructor than to the solver ”—W. W.; “Ingen- 
ious, novel, and original ”—S. M. M.; “Curious, but 
really tip-top”—A k.; “An excellent example of 
the ‘cut-off’ theme ”"—G. D.; “Brilliant and beau- 
tiful"—J.G. L.; “Very clean and economical, with 
= carefully planned misleading suggestions— 
W. R. C.; “I like it better, I believe, than any 
problem I have seen in your column”—A. S. O.; 
“Unique "—j. E. W.; “Should be called ‘the Saucy 
Rook’”—J. T. M.; “Not so difficuit as 537 "—H. W. 
F.; “Remarkable "—G. P. 

In addition to those reported, 535 and 536 were 
solved by H.A. S$; Dr. O. L. Telling, Denver, 
Col.; F. F. C., S. W. Shaw, Midnapore, Can.; J. P. 
Plehn, Toledo, O.; J. E. Cannon, Richmond, Va. 

535 (only) by R. R., the Rev. A. De R. M., W. De 
L., Prof. A. hy. P., W. W. S., the Rev. R. S. E., 
“Merope”; 536 by W. W. S.; 533 (2d) by E. Bayliss, 
Bessemer, Mich. 

The Van Dyk problem has a third solution, be- 


ginning with B—B s. 
Washington Birthday Tourneys. 


In the Pennsylvania Chess-Association Tourney, 
C. J. Newman took first prize; H. G. Voigt, 
second ; Bampton, Shipley, and Haussman, three 
minor prizes. 

In the New York State Chess - Association 
Tourney, Finn took first prize with a clean score 
of 4 wins; Hanham, second, 3% ; Ryan, third, 2%. 





THE Monte Carlo Tourney is finished. Janowski 
takes first prize; Schlechter, second ; Tschigorin 
and Von Scheve divide third and fourth; Alapin, 
fifth. Our representative, Marshall, didn’t get 
anything. 





SENT FREE AND PREPAID. 


To cure chronic indigestion and constipation perfectly and 
yereenener. The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 

Y., will send a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine FREE and PREPAID to any reader of LirzRaryY 
Dicest. It is a specific for all kidney, bladder and pros 
tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. 
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THE GREATEST NOVELS IN HANDIEST FORM 











Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


IN YOUR POCKET 








ACH NOVEL is complete in one volume, and the size is only 44 x64 
inches and not thicker than an ordinary magazine. Think of it—there 
are from 556 to 1000 pages in each volume, yet the type is as large and as 


easily read as that you are mow reading ! 
is the thinnest printing paper in the world. The 
enormous sale these wonderful little books of the 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


are having is not alone due to their convenience 
when traveling, but because they make a library 
set which any one would be proud to own. 





Old Size. 
Type Same Size. 


It’s all due to the India Paper, which 


Each Volume may be had, handsomely bound, in the follow- 
New Size, ing styles: Cloth, extra gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt 
top, $1.25 ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50. 





DICKENS’ NOVELS 


Already Published—‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,”’ 
“ Nicholas Nickleby,’’ ‘* Barnaby Rudge,”’ 
** Oliver Twist,” and ‘‘Sketches by Boz,’’ “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,’’ ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ Dom- 
bey and Son,’ ‘‘ David Copperfield,’ ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Notes,’’ etc. Others will follow. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS 


Already Published—‘‘ Waverley.’’ ‘‘Guy Man- 
nering.’”’ Scott’s novels will be complete in twenty- 
five volumes. The remaining twenty-three volumes 
will be published at the rate of two a month. 











THACKERAY’S WORKS 
Now Ready and complete in fourteen 
volumes. 

‘Vanity Fair,” ‘“‘ Pendennis,” ‘‘ The New- 
comes,’’ ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” ‘“‘ The Paris Sketch 
Book, etc.,”” The Book of Snobs, etc.,”” “ Bur- 
lesques, etc.,’? ‘“‘Men’s Wives, etc.,’’ ‘* The 
Virginians,’ ‘‘The Adventures of Philip,” 
“Catherine, etc.,’”? ‘‘Barry Lyndon, etc.,’’ 
** Essays, Reviews, etc.,’’ ‘Contributions to 
Punch, etc.’’ 








The one or more volumes which you may select will be sent you post-paid on receipt of price. 
Lf you are not satisfied, return them at once and your money will be refunded. 


Catalogue, with sample page, will be sent free on request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


Department H. 


37-41 East 18th Street, 


NEW YORK. 











No Other Branch House 


: in America 


¢ cor. 28th St., New York. Cational Institutions. 








Braun ’s Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and Drawings 
by Old and Modern [asters; Ancient and Modern 
Architectures and Sculptures 


Entire Collection, about 100,000 Plates 


An Extract from our General Catalogue, containing about 
1,250 of the most celebrated Subjects and 360 illustrations, 
249 Fifth Avenue will be sent on application. Price, 50 cents. Free to Educa- 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO. 
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GASOLINE ENGINES AND LAUNCHES 


+! .: AND STATIONARY GAS ANE 











All the largest and fastest gas-propelled 
yachts on the Great Lakes are equipped 
with SINTZ Gas Engines. Send for Catalog. 


SINTZ GAS ENGINE Co., 
P. 0. Drawer 96. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Card Press $5 
Larger, $18 
Money saver, maker, 

ine easy, 

sent. rite for 
catalog, presses.type, 
paper, &e.to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., 





Meriden, Conn. 


oa ad E t Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catalogue; 416 6x9 inches; post- 
e6cents. Advertises 15. oka, Bibles, 
eriodicals,etc.,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of 


charge. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Diczst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE AND HELPFUL CONCORDANCE FOR BOTH CLERGY AND MEN 
The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia: “ Jt is unquestionably the best and most complete work of the kind ever published.” 
The New York Observer: ‘‘ Zhie monumental work hae been made as complete and perfect as could be desired: —It-has stood the 
test of the severest criticiem. Jt ie adapted to the wante of students of every class... . A standard book of reference.” 


Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible 


By ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D. 


Author of a New Literal Translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, Concise Critical Comments on the Same, Htc., Etc. 











Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and containing 8,000 changes. It includes $11,000 references, making 30,000 New Testament Readings. 
It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in the English Bible with the literal meaning of each, together with reliable parallel 
passages. 

Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘“ It enables every one to be his own commentator. He can at a glance find out three distinct points: First, 
what is the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in his English Bible ; second, what is the literal and primitive meaning of every word; and third, what 


are proper and reliable renderings as well as parallel passages. It is undoubtedly best that Scripture be made its own interpreter, and this is effected 
by Young’s Concordance.” 


SOME SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE MERITS 


Its Analytical Character.—It gives at a glance the various shades of meaning of related words represented in the English by one word. Arrange- 
ment of Proper Names.—The proper names of all persons and places, unlike most Concordances, are given in their alphabetical order with meanings. 
Dates and eras of all persons are also given, so that they may be distinguished from others of the same name, Useful Features for Stadents.—It 
enables every student to be his own commentator even if he has no knowledge of the Greek or Hebrew languages. Especially Helpful Arrangement. 
—Every word is given in alphabetical order, and arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal meaning of each, and its pronunciation. 
Valuable Complementary Articles.—Helpful supplemental articles add value to this Concordance. The Rev. Thomas Nicol, B.D., of Edinburgh, 
contributes ** A Sketch of Recent Explorations in Bible Lands,” outlining the results of recent topographical and archeological investigations in their 
bearing upon Scriptures. There are also 71 instructive ‘‘ Hints and Helps on Bible Interpretation.” 


It Meets the Wants of the Most Profound Scholar as well as the Simplest Reader of the English Bible 


Robert Rainy, D.D., Professor of Church eptory . Rew, College, Edin- A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism, Edinburgh Uni- 
burgh : ‘A work of great labour and pains, fitted to useful toall Bible versity : ‘‘ I venture to express my hope that no minister's library will be 
students, and especially ministers.” without this unique and original work.” 
Rev. James Buchanan, of Glasgow: “A work which will be greatly William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Glasgow University : 
helpful to the critical study of the Sacred Scriptures.” ** It will furnish a material aid to the accurate understanding and right ex- 
Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.: “The most complete Concordance in the P0Ssition of Scripture.” 
English language.’ par anger mere en ewe pretenes, ere, Cotten, Doertoes * ea 
SJ Hi .D. : 4 ’ versity : ** The wor supply very valuable help to all, whether m rs 
of cy ee aed “ ‘ata hn wei AsalyGoal Concordance '& worthy or lay members of the church, fn their Bible study.”’ 


4to, 1,108 pp. Price, Cloth, $5; tan sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9; full morocco, $12. With the Denison Patent Thumb 
Reference Index, 75 cents extra, Carriage prepaid, 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 




















The favorite book of Quotations among the leading Writers, Speakers, Editors, Lawyers, and other Professional Men 


(NOTE THE DISTINGUISHED NAMES BELOW) 








“* The cyclopedia is so absolutely indispensable. We rejoice in it.’,—SrrinGFiELp REPUBLICAN, 
“There is a place for it in every school, home, and public library, and it should fill that place at once.””—Epucation, Boston. 
“The wisdom of the wise and the experience of ages may be preserved in a quotation” 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Over thirty thousand choice quotations, embracing a comprehensive list of subjects, with eighty-six thousand lines of concord- 
ance ; also an Appendix containing quotations from the modern foreign languages, Latin law terms, etc. Every quotation is 
selected with discrimination as to its pertinence to the subject of which it treats, the prominence and authority of its author, 
and its probable usefulness to the user. The wide popularity of the cyclopedia among literary and professional men and the 
emphatic commendations from bigh authorities have abundantly attested the value of the work to writers, speakers, lawyers, 
ministers, teachers, and others who have occasion to strengthen or beautify their written or spoken words by apt quotations. 


SOME OF ITS EMINENT USERS AND THEIR EMPHATIC OPINIONS AS TO ITS WORTH 


Hon, Horace Porter, U. 8. Ambas- 
sador to France 


**A work which will commend itself 
to all scholars: No library will be com- 
plete without it.” 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate, U. 8. Min- 
ister to England 
“T have always found this cyclo- 
tg the most complete and useful 
k of the kind ever published.’’ 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford 
“Tt has been to mea practical help.” 


Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex-Pres. 
of Yale University 


“It isa help and pleasure to many.” 





Ex-Pres. Benjamin Harrison 
** The cyclopedia will be of great val- 
ue and usefulness to many perscons.”’ 
Wm, Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D., 
University of Chicago 


‘*It is an extraordinary rich the- 
saurus of choice quotations, 
from a vast range of literature.” 


Judge Albert Haight, Court of A 
— State of New York a 


“* As an aid to the scholar and as a 
book of reference it is of rare value.”’ 


William Hayes Ward, D,D., Editor 
The Independent 
**Invaluable to the writer who has 





constantly to verify quotations.” 


Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 
“The claim to a novelty in the abun- 

dance of its matter and to be arranged 

on a new principle is well founded.” 

W. J. Rolfe, M.A., D.L., Harvard 
University 
“By far the most complete and sat- 

isfactory work of its class. 

Hon. Samuel J. Randall, ex-S - 
er of the House of Representatives 
“*T consider it.the best book of quo- 

tations which 1 have seen.” 

Pres. Francis L. Patton, Princeton 
University 


“Tt is prepared with very great care 
and is very complete.”’ 





Hon, Abram 8. Hewitt 

‘* The work is indispensable to the 
scholar and the author.”’ 
Hon Geo. F. Edmunds 


“It is the best work of the kind 
with which I am acquainted.” 


Prof. Wm. Hand Browne, Johns . 


Hopkins University 

“Remarkably copious and acen- 
rate in its extracts, and is admirably 
arranged for convenience of refer- 
ence,” 


Hon. Wallace D. Bassford, House 
of Representatives 


“T am much impressed with its 
usefulness and general excellence.” 


Buckram, Cover Design by George Wharten Edwards, Price $6.00 ; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; 
Full Morocco, $12.00. 8vo, 6 1-2 Inches Wide, 10 Inches Long, 2 1-2 Inches Thick. 1206 Pages 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Coffee Topers. 


More of that kind than belong to the 
whiskey class. No criticism offered if the 
drug agrees with the system, and it does 
with some. About one in three are un- 
pleasantly affected in some organ of the 
body, and the proof is found by the, disease 
leaving when coffee is left off. 












































nourishment and quickly rebuilds a broken 
down nervous system. Proof is in trying. 
Grocers furnish at 15 and 25 cents. 

































Postum Cereal Coffee furnishes perfect } 





Registered Trade Mark, 


Pure Linen Lawn 


“ WHITE AND COLORED” 


might rightly be called “ The Linen Store’s ” 
specialty. This fabric was the beginning of 
our Wash Dress Goods Department, and, 
to-day, it is found here in a much larger 
variety than elsewhere. 

No light weight, summer material is more 
durable, or launders more perfectly. 

For wear during the warm weather it is 
delightful. 

Price 40c. a yard and upwards. 

In connection with our Wash Dress Goods De- 


partment we have just opened a bright new stock of 
Embroideries and Lace Trimmings. 


‘*The Linen Store.’’ 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 















Helps for Effective Public Speaking 
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New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


The Essentials of Elocution 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and 







How to Reach. Move, and Influence an Audience 


Before an Audience 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new 
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anit articulation to that high degree of art where the art 
h ay itself is concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of 
( xt everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. 
0% Ni These talks are radical departures from old-time meth- 
\ ods. By ALFRED Ayres, Author of “‘ The Orthoepist,” 
) 
it : “The Verbalist,” etc., etc. 16mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 
VS Richard Henry Stoddard: “It is brightly written and 
Si} original.” 
(\ he Lutheran Observer: “It is worth more than all the 
: y cena ies on the subject.” 
Et), 
( Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 
Oy + 
> | The Drill Book in Vocal Culture 
‘C A comprehensive study of the fundamental con- 
tt stituents of effective, speaking. Heartily 
( commended by the highest authorities. The book con- 
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Readers of Taz Lirzrary Diczsr are asked to mention the 


tains several illustrative diagrams. It is the result of 
wide reading, careful study, and practical experience. 
By Epwarp P. Tawine, M.D. Pxs.D., Author of “A 
Handbook of Illustrations,” “‘ Outdoor Life in Europe,” 
etc. 16mo, Paper. 25 cents. 


Independent, New York: “Compact and inexpensive, 
but omits nothing cenential.” nist ° 
New York Witness: “ An invaluable treatise.” 







rhe 





and original way, public speaking. The author devotes 
particular attention to the use of the will in public 
speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than imitative 
speaking. It concains many interesting facts and illus- 
trations. By NatHan SHEPPARD, Compiler ‘The 
Dickens Reader,” “ Character ‘Reading from George 
Eliot,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 

The Literary Werld, Boston: “We advise every public 
7 ——o at least th: opening chapter of this book ; the rest 


The Sun, New York: “He writes in a pungent and some- 
— a style, aud iilustrates his ideas by an abundance of 
anecdo 





The Best Selecticas for Platform Delivery 


Bell’s Standard Elocutionist 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious se- 
lection of extracts in prose and poetry, classified and 
adapted for reading and recitations, from ancient and 
modern eloquence. For senior and junior pupils and stu- 
dents. Revised edition, 188ththousand. By Prof.Cuas. 
BELLand ALEXANDER M. BEL1,F.E.L.S., Late Lecturer 
in University College, London. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 

Prof. T. C. Trueblood, Department of Literature, Sci- 


ence, and the Arts, University ot Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: * It 
is standard, and contains many valuable hints and exercises.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pub’rs, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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